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MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


There are many who favor a large increase of the currency, 
believing that this will result’ in giving new life to business. 
They have in mind the experience of thirty years ago when the 
Government issued a large quantity of currency and business be- 
came wonderfully active. But those who thus interpret those 
times utterly fail to understand the true causes of the prosperity 
then enjoyed by the people. The activity in every department of 
business at that time was due to an extraordinary demand for 
everything, besides the unusual demands occasioned by war. The 
fact of unusual prosperity at the time of issuing the National cur- 
rency was a mere coincidence and nothing more. Had the vol- 
ume of currency remained the same there might have been some 
difficulty at first, perhaps, in effecting exchanges and settlements, 
yet business would have speedily found a way of accomplishing 
these things. When it is remembered that the great volume of 
exchanges is effected without the use of any money whatever, by 
means of checks, bills of exchange and other credit instruments 
which, in the final analysis, are nothing more than the offsetting 
of merchandise against merchandise, it cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned that business men would have succeeded in transacting 
their business, notwithstanding the enormous increase in its vol- 
ume, and without serious difficulty, even had the Government not issued 
6 
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an additional dollar. It is a great mistake to regard money as a 
stimulant or quickener to business. It is a go-between, a medium 
of payment, and is not in any sense intended as a direct stimu- 
lant to, or creator of business. This is not its proper function. 
It is true that capital is a great quickener of business; whenever 
it is abundant business ordinarily must thrive. In other words, 
capital is always restless, always eager for employment, and will 
not long remain in a dormant state. This is one of the reasons 
for believing in better times. When one considers the millions 
of deposits now in the banks earning nothing, he realizes that the 
time must soon come when their owners will bestir themselves and 
seek to employ them. This has always been the case. Money 
does not long remain idle, and the owners of bank deposits are 
doubtless looking around to find methods and ways of employ- 
ing it. So far as money may be one form of capital, its pres- 
ence quickens production; but it must be remembered that money 
forms only a small portion of the capital of any nation, and 
therefore one must turn to something else besides money to find 
a stimulant for the renewal of business. 

While it is true that money cannot properly .be considered as 
a stimulant, yet the withdrawal of it, whenever prices are thereby 
affected, undoubtedly retards business, for nothing is more blight- 
ing to business prospects and activities than a _ decline in 
prices. Whenever this occurs, and unfortunately we are treated 
to such an experience quite frequently, all business suffers, in- 
dustrial development comes to an end and the faith of mankind 
becomes impaired. But the decline in prices in most cases has 
nothing to do with money. It may be true that the decline would 
be arrested if a new supply of money was turned into the channels 
of circulation; but it cannot be proved that the decline in prices 
which has occurred, for example, during the last eighteen months is 
due to any changes in our circulation, and for the obvious reason 
that there has been no decline in quantity, but, on the other hand, 
a very considerable increase. Silver has been added to the circula- 
tion, while the National banks have added still more. Notwithstand- 
ing a considerable increase in the quantity of circulating medium, 
prices have been declining in an extraordinary manner. This effect, 
therefore, must be due to other causes, nor is it difficult to discover 
what these are. Clearly the decline primarily is the consequence of 
a falling off in the demand for commodities of almost every kind. 
First of all, there has been a cessation in railroad construction. A 
few years ago six or seven thousand miles a year were annually 
built. This involved the outlay of a large amount of capital, the 
employment of many men, and the consumption of a vast quantity 
of iron and steel. The iron and steel plants flourished in an extra- 
grdinary manner; steel rails and all the appliances of railroad con- 
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struction and maintenance were in great demand. No other busi- 
ness, indeed, has involved anything like a similar outlay of capital, 
_ or the employment of so many men, or the consumption of such 
vast quantities of materials. But that day has passed never to re- 
turn. The great systems of railway in our country have been built, 
and while construction in the future will continue, roads will be 
built only as necessity requires and as feeders or branches to the 
systems now in operation. If this means the employment of a 
smaller number of men and the consumption of less merchandise, it 
also means that future construction will be safer and involve fewer 
losses. 

The machinery of production has been developed in such an ex- 
traordinary manner, has been carried to such a high degree of per- 
fection, that it is easy to satisfy the wants of every one in a short 
space.of time—much shorter than at any other period in the world. 
There was a time -when all the energies of man were required to 
obtain subsistence e1ough to support life, but happily that day has 
passed. With the aid of machinery nearly all ordinary wants can 
be supplied with a few hours of daily toil. It is also true our 
country has multiplied so rapidly in numbers that consumption has 
often overtaken production even with the aid of machinery; but the 
tendency is to increase the agencieg of production too rapidly, thus 
outstripping the sources of consumption. This is one of the effects 
from which we are now suffering. In the production of iron and 
steel, cottons, woolens, hosiery, chemicals of all kinds, agencies of 
production have become so numerous and are so perfectly equipped 
that production is very rapid and soon surpasses all ways for 
consuming it. Though consumption doubtless will revive at no 
distant period, even in better times it will hardly suffice to keep in 
active operation all the agencies of production that have been es- 
tablished. If this is true then the mills and factories of all kinds 
must be content to work for fewer hours, and there is no patent 
method of creating for them a different kind of existence. Surely 
an increase of money will not effect this result, though, doubtless, 
many think otherwise who are now clamoring for more money. 
They believe that if prices could be stimulated production would 
also be, and permanently. We have not the ‘slightest doubt, as 
we have already said, that the stimulation of prices would have 
the effect of increasing production, but this is in no -respect 
dependent on, or related to an increase in the circulating ‘me- 
dium. Whenever demand increases the reign’ of declining prices 
will come to an end, but it will come just as quickly without a 
dollar more of circulation as with an addition of many millions. 

It is often said by those persons who believe in the reign of 
soft money that while there are millions of money in the world, 
the idle portion is practically withdrawn from circulation, and 
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therefore that more is needed. At first, this contention seems to 
contain some truth. Just as the gold of the world which is 
held in reserve has no effect on prices, does nothing towards 
stimulating trade and business, so the vast deposits in the banks 
lying unemployed practically serve no purpose to _ business 
of any kind. But it may be asked, why is this money unem- 
ployed? Is_ it from choice or from necessity? Surely the 
owners of these deposits are desirous of employing them, if they 
can, and the simple explanation is that they remain idle, not be- 
cause the owners prefer to do nothing with them, but because 
there are no avenues wherein they can at present profitably em- 
ploy them. It must be remembered that our country has just 
gone through a terrific period of bankruptcy, of speculation, of 
heavy loss, and capital is excessively timid, but it is just as 
eager for safe use as ever. Let an opening appear wherein it 
can be profitably used and any amount will be forthcoming, but 
the owners, however much they may have, do not seek to risk 
any more. This is the true explanation. Those in the South es- 
pecially who are desirous of seeing a new flood of money or 
capital would be treated to this sight without delay if they could 
discover safe and profitable ways for employing it. These are the 
only necessary conditions, but until they are found capitalists will 
not invest their money. One proof of this is that anything that 
is safe in the way of an investment is readily taken. Thus, the 
money market is living between two extremes, very low rates for 
money that can be safely employed, while capital invested in 
risky undertakings is tempted only by the offer of unusually 
high rates. This timidity which is now experienced will doubtless 
diminish somewhat when good times return, but it is the general 
opinion of the most thoughtful men that the entire world has 
had the worst shock within the last three years from defalcations 
on bonds and losses from investments generally that has ever 


been experienced. 





__—_- 
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Banking in Canada.—One of the excellent practices of Canadian 
banks is an annual review of their business at their annual meet- 
ings of shareholders. This practice is worthy of imitation. The 
review is either by the president or general manager, or both offi- 
cers, and at the conclusion, shareholders are invited to ask such ques- 
tions as they please. In the present number will be found some 
very interesting remarks made by the president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, and by Mr. George Hague, the general man- 
ager of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada. Mr. Hague is everywhere 
known as a profound thinker on questions of banking and finance. 
We regret that our space prevents making a larger extract from 
his very thoughtful address. 











A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE GREAT RAILWAY STRIKE AND ITS SETTLEMENT. 


With the hottest summer to date, in years and the dullest 
trade, there has not been much of interest, in business circles, 
during the past month, to record or review, outside the railroad 
strike, which was so threatening during the early part of the 
month, and the continued disgraceful delay by the Senate of 
tariff legislation which has been fully exposed. informer issues. 
These two have been the chief influences. on business of 
all kinds; and, it is ummecessary to say, that they have alike 
been adverse. The strike ended as suddenly as it came (due to 
the action of the National Government), so far as its immediate 
effects on the transportation interests of the country and those 
dependent upon them to conduct their business, or to provide 
themselves with the necessities of life, were concerned. Such relief 
was so grateful to all classes, after such serious losses and dis- 
comforts, of the community, not directly interested with those on 
either side who brought it about, that all were only too glad to 
accept it, for their present profit and comfort, without questioning 
the character of the precedent established by the self-interposition 
of the National over State and Municipal Government, or asking 
where such a stride in the centralization of power, may lead our 
government of States, by States, upon the freedom of whose local 
self-control, the form of our institutions rests. Putting aside the 
question of what was (in the heat of the worst excitement, this 
country has experienced, over a conflict between great combina- 
tions of capital and labor) then regarded as a necessity; it cannot 
be denied that such action was a longer step in the direction of 
superseding local by National authority, than has ever been taken, 
in this country, in times of peace. 


ESTABLISHING A VERY DANGEROUS PRECEDENT. 


Many of our law-abiding and conservative citizens, who are neither 
represented by, nor heard from in the public press of to-day, 
have looked with fear and foreboding upon the establishing of a 
precedent that will be so easy to follow hereafter, whenever one 
of these almost constantly recurring conflicts arise; for should the 
National Government, pass into the control] either of corporate 
combinations, or of the new Populist party, as so many States 
have already done, they foresee how this great power may be 
used recklessly, either on the side of capital or labor during these 
breaches of the peace, as the supporters of the Populists’ party 
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now feel it has been used on the side of capital, against labor, 
though in the name of law and order. 

These same quiet business men, who do their own thinking and 
think ahead of to-day, though not in public print, admit that the. 
protection of the Government was invoked under a law (the 
Interstate Commerce) that has been broken systematically every 
day since it was placed upon our statute books to protect the 
public from corporate monopoly, by the managers of these cor- 
porations, who have been openly defying the Government and the 
people for four years past. That this Interstate law, should thus 
be perverted by the Government itself, from the design of 
its makers, to protect those whom it notoriously has never 
compelled to obey it, nor punished for breaking it, is not cal- 
culated to allay the agricultural agitation that brought it into 
existence, but, rather to drive all labor organizations in the country, 
not only to combine against capital, but also against the parties 
which have controlled the Government hitherto and into the 
political ranks of the Populists. It was largely the interference of 
the National, with State Governments, politically, after the war, 
and the substitution of military for civil processes and methods, 
that caused the overthrow of the party responsible for it; and 
now, the: party by which it was superseded, -has outreached the 
greatest encroachments by the Federal power of its predecessor, 
although in response to newspaper ciamor and public panic. 
There is a vast body of these conservative citizens, who wear the 
collar of neither party, nor that of their party press, whose self- 
control of their own suffrages is being more and more actively 
used to defeat either, when they abuse their public trust, who 
are seriously asking 


IF CORPORATIONS CONTROL THE GOVERNMENT ?: 


These are not socialists, nor anarchists, but the loyal Republican 
and Democratic patriots of the country, whose sympathies go out 
to the side of labor in these contests, though frowning upon 
violence and disorder, while they condemn these corporations . 
whose managers are above the law, and threaten to drive not 
only the laboring, but the commercial classes into any party that 
will destroy these monopolies before they destroy our Government, 
as they must, if permitted to control our executives, judiciary 
and legislatures. Hence, this action of the National Executive, 
in going beyond all precedent, and straining the intent, if not the 
letter of the Interstate law, in order to protect these corporate 
defiers of law and order, has left a very ugly feeling against ‘the 
general Government on the part of the industrial classes, and 
grave fears, in the minds of its best citizens, for the future of 
our country. That there was an overshadowing necessity for such 
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Federal interposition, by the President, should have been clearly 
established, before action, judicial or military, was taken by the 
United States authorities; and, if it was found to exist, their power 
‘should have been exercised impartially, and fearlessly, against both 
railway managers and men, who were violating the Interstate law, 
and not against the latter only. 


HOW THE STRIKE MIGHT HAVE BEEN PERMANENTLY SETTLED. 


Had this been done, and the railway managers been enjoined 
by the Federal courts, like their men, not to interfere with the 
carrying of the United States mails nor the transportation of 
freight, even, if necessary, without PuHman trains, over which 
they had no jurisdiction, either under mail contracts, or the 
Interstate law, and compelled to fulfill the former with the Govern- 
ment, or forfeit them ; and, perform their duties as common carriers, 
under the Interstate law, neither of which called for Pullman cars; 
and, when unable to do this, and not till then, to have the pro- 
tection of the Federal courts and of the United States army; 
had this first been done by the President, he could not have 
been charged with taking sides, and the country would have been 
compelled to admit his impartiality as well as the necessity, had 
it proved that troops were needed. As it is, neither was proven, 
while a dangerous precedent has become established, that will 
return to plague the future of the Republic. 

This is probably one of the fruits of appointing a railway cor- 
poration counsel to be Attorney-General of the United States; 
and to him, no doubt, the country owes the undue haste, in 
interjecting the National authority, into the late portentous conflict 
at Chicago; though, no doubt, it brought about a more speedy, 
if less permanent, because less satisfactory, termination thereof. 

The following extract from the money article of the 7Zzmes, fairly 
represents the better opinion of business men, in both financial and 
commescial circles in regard to the late exposures of railroad 
defiance of common law and _ honesty, as shown in _ the 
Atchison affair, in connection with the Chicago strike, and is in 
intelligent contrast to the editorial utterances of most of the city 
press, which represent railroads, rather than public opinion on 
such matters. It says: 

It may properly be pointed out here that the Interstate Commerce 
law was framed to the special end of putting a stop to the making of 
secret rates by the payment of rebates. Its only effect has been to 
stimulate the ingenuity of railway managers in finding ways to evade it; 
and the violation of the law, almost from the day of its passage, has been 
flagrant, persistent and systematic. And this without any excuse that 
the law is impracticable, because it is not. On the contrary, it simpl 
detvlares as a statutory enactment that something shall be done whic 


railroad managers are always trying to do, or pretending to try, namely, 
make an open schedule of rates and strictly adhere to it. But no sooner 
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is the schedule made than they go to cheating each other on it, and in- 
cidentally violating the express prohibitions of the law. So the count 
has recently been treated to this spectacle: In a sudden emergency it 
has seen the whole body of railroad managers rushing to the courts and 
asking protection under an interpretation of the Interstate Commerce 
law which was never contemplated when it was enacted ; while in the 
very thing it was enacted to prevent, these same men have persistently 
refused to obey it. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE STRIKE. 


Nor is this all, nor the worst of this first step in the wrong 
direction: The subsidized railroad press is already demanding an 
increase of the standing army, that it may be used by these 
managers to coerce their men. 

The following dispatch from Chicago, July 23d, gives the first 
sensible, business-like summary of the effects of the great railroad 
strike, in marked contrast to the sensational reports sent from there 
during its existence: 


A fortunate feature regarding the strike is that it came at the dull 

period of the year, hence the business interest suffered little compared 
with the injury which would have occurred had business been brisk, and 
the demand fur prompt transportation of a large volume of property 
urgent. The losses to the railways from a curtailment of traffic will 
also be less than generally supposed, as a large majority of the freight, 
and a good portion of the passenger traffic, was merely deferred, and is 
now being handled. This class of business is giving the roads active 
employment for a liberal percentage of rolling stock, and will, in con- 
nection with the legitimate passenger travel and freight, keep them 
fairly well employed until the regular fall traffic demands their atten- 
tion. : 
Investigation regarding the damage to railway property from fires and 
other lawless conduct of the strikers is also said to have shown smaller 
losses than had been at first supposed. It is fortunate, however, that, 
owing to the cheapness of railway material and the cost of rolling stock, 
the damage can be repaired at less cost than at any preceding time. 
It is also expected that the city and county will be compelled to com- 
pensate the roads fora large amount of the damages which occurred 
within their limits. The reduction on the pay-rolls during the strike 
will also amount to a round figure to the roads, but on the other hand 
the expenses of fighting the strike have been very heavy, and no direct 
receipts can be credited as an offset to such charges. 


MONEY, GOLD EXPORTS AND THE TREASURY. 


The outlook of the Treasury in view of continued gold exports is 
thus stated by the Washington correspondent of the /ournal of 
Commerce under date of July 26th: 


e 

Secretary Carlisle will be obliged to take some action to replenish the 
gold reserve if it is reduced by many more withdrawals for export as 
large as to-day’s. Two million dollars were withdrawn early in the day 
from the Sub-Treasury at New York, and later dispatches announced the 
loss of three hundred thousand more. The gold reserve to-day stood at 
$60,495,725, but to-day’s withdrawals and $150,000 reported late yester- 
day will carry the reserve down to a trifle more than $58,000,000. 

It is understood that Secretary Carlisle intends to take some action 
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when the res are in the neighborhood of $55,000,000. Numerous 
offers have been received from Chicago, Cincinnati and other points to 
deposit gold in the Sub-Treasuries in return for the deposit of United 
States notes by the Government in the New York reserve banks. The 
Treasury Officials have not been dis to accept these offers, because 
they transfer the expense of transmission from the banks tothe Treas- 
ury, but it is believed that $10,000,000 could easily be obtained at small 
expense in this manner if it were thought advisable. 

he general Treasury balance to-day was $124,180,670. The receipts 
for the month have been $32,730,000, of which $22,890,000 have been 
from internal revenue, and the expenditures have been $28,170,000, of 
which $13,054,000 have been for pensions. The pension drafts for the 
month have been nearly paid, and the surplus for the remainder of July 
will be applied to the payment of the quarterly interest on the 4 per . 
cent. bonds and the semi-annual interest on the Pacific Railroad 6 per 
cents. : 


Yet with the revenue far below the point which precipitated 
the silver panic last year, the money market continues as stagnant 
and easy as for months past, while for the first time in twelve 
months the July Treasury statement shows a small credit balance, 
The change is mostly due to the great increase in internal-revenue 
receipts, which have nearly doubled for the month, great quanti- 
ties of spirits having been withdrawn from bond in anticipation 
of a higher tax. The last bank statement shows a_ decrease 
in every element of the statement; in deposits $5,000,000, in 
legal tenders $8,000,000, in specie $400,000, in loans $1,000,000, 
and in the surplus reserve $2,209,875. It is worth noting that in 
comparison with the last July statement, of two years ago, the 
loans and specie are now almost exactly the same, while deposits 
are $55,000,000 greater, legal tenders $62,000,coo greater, total 
reserve more by $60,000,000, and surplus reserve more by $48,000,000, 


THE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 


Normal conditions have been nearly restored’in the bituminous 
coal trade, since the immediate effects of the late strike are pretty 
well obliterated and things are moving on in the natural way, with 
a drop in prices, of course, to such a level. Of the anthracite 
trade the Coal Trade Journal gives the following, showing that it 
is also getting back into old channels: 


The anthracite production for the second week in July was larger than 
for the same week a year ago. It appears to be impossible to bring the 
tonnage down to sucha point that the price list can be maintained. 
Some of the producers claim to be able to market the allotment of 60 
per cent. of their capacity and therefore will not fall in with the views of 
those who believe that the market requirements would be fully met by a 
production of not over 40 per cent. of the capacity. While this condi- 
tion of things exists it is not possible to realize the June circular, to say 
nothing of being able to obtain the prices made for the July list. Dur- 
ing the current week and probably during the month of August the 
mines will be worked about three days a week. It would seem to be the 
proper thing to put the August tonnage on the basis of about 2,500,000 
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tons. If this were done the prices that have been made might be real- 
ized. Upto the first of July the tonnage showed a decrease as compared 
with last year of 1,830,000 tons. The total for July and: August last 
year was 6,600,000 tons. If it were possible to get the July and August 
tonnage for 1894 down to 5,500,000 tons, the requirements of the mar- 
ket would be met and the price list might be maintained. Soft coal 
production is now pretty general throughout the country, and the mines 
are, as a rule, turning out rather more than what may be termed their 
average product. 


The Sulletin, of the American Iron and Steel Association, in 
its semi-annual statement of production, says: 


The total production of pig iron in the United States in the first half 
‘of 1894 was 2,717,983 gross tons, against 2,361,584 tons in the second half 
of 1893, an increase of 156,399 tons. As compared with the first’ half of 
1893, however, the production in the first half of 1894 shows a great de- 
cline, the figures for the first half of 1893 being 4,562,918 tons, or 1,844,- 
93 son more than the production in the first half of 1894. 

he production of pig iron in the last twelve months, nee uly 1, 1893, 
to July 1, 1894, was 5,279,567 gross tons. In 1892 the production was 
9,157,000 tons. Not since the dull year 1885 have we made as litttle pig 
iron in one year as in the last twelve months. 

The number of furnaces which were in blast on the 30th of June, 1894, 
was 108 and the number out of blast was 408. At notime in the modern 
history of the American iron trade have so few furnaces been in blast as 
on the 30th of June last. 

Of the 517,036 tons of unsold pig iron, which were under the control 
of the makers on June 30th, 229,705 tons were charcoal pig iron. 

The following gives the production of Bessemer steel ingots in the 
first half of 1894. In the figures for the periods mentioned are included 
the production of Bessemer steel by the Clapp-Griffiths Works and 
Robert-Bessemer Works. Pennsylvania, 1,129,559; Illinois, 252,080; 
Ohio, 171,048; other States, 114,767; total, 1,667,454. 

The following gives the production of Bessemer steel rails of all 
weights and sections, including street rails, in the first half of 1894. In 
this statement we do not include street and other Bessemer rails which 
were rolled from purchased blooms: Pennsylvania, 284,061 gross tons ; 
Illinois, 95,955 do.; other States, 19,388; total, 399,404. 

The great decline in the production of both Bessemer steel ingots and 
rails in the twelve months beginning with July 1, 1893, is shown by a 
comparison of this production with that of the first six months of 1893. 
In these six months we produced 2,092,057 gross tons of ingots and 704,- 
240 gross tons of rails; in the last twelve mouths we produced 2,791,083 
tons of ingots and 731,517 tons of rails. In no year since 1879 have we 
made so few steel rails as in the last twelve months. 


SIGNS OF INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The /von Age has the following on the general conditions of 
industrial interests and trade: 


Factories of every kind are resuming operations all over the country. 
Operations had in numerous instances been suspended for lack of fuel 
after the coal strike became general. Other concerns closed until 
wages were settled for the coming twelve months. Very many shut 
down on account of the railroad strike, which cut off their receipts of 
materials as well as prevented shipments of products. In other cases it 
was necessary to take some time for repairs usually done at this season 
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of the year. It is gratifying to note that the resumption of work is 
quite general. Among those who have started up are not a few whose 
owners but a short time since were in doubt as to whether they would 
not find it impracticable to re-open their doors until well into the fall. 
That they have come to a different conclusion is evidently due to the 
fact that the demand for their goods is improving and prospects for 
business are therefore brighter. The Western banks report a better de- 
mand for money from their country clients, which they are pleased to 
see. The currents of trade are beginning to flow again and the move- 
ment thus begun may reasonably be expected to gather strength until 
the producers of raw products are also affected. As long as so many 
furnaces are out of blast and steel works are idle or running light, the 
business of the country is seen to be not in a healthy condition. But 
they may be expected to gradually fali in line from this time forward. 
The worst is over and the country is far from being ruined. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION, 


The Western roads are now mostly over the effects of the strike, 
and, with greatly improved crop prospects, in spite of the short ones, 
predicted again this year by the Government crop report, as was 
the case last year, only to prove gross underestimates, they are likely 
to make a good showing from now on, which will put them past 
their bad season for this year. But freights east by water are so 
cheap and plenty that it will not help the Trunk Lines much in 
the near future. As an index of their business and financial 
status to date we add the statement of the Pennsylvania for June 
and the six months ending July Ist, also of the Reading Co., as 
an index of the condition of the anthracite coal roads. 


Statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company: All lines east of Pittsburg and Erie for Junt, 1894, as com- 
ared with the same month in 1893, show a decrease in gross earnings of 
 gpaenife tog a decrease in expenses of $1,015,107.87, a decrease in net 
earnings of $605,073.35. The six months of 1894, as compared with the 
same period of 1893, show a decrease in gross earnings of $7,637,240.41, 
a decrease in expenses of $5,672,492.60, a decrease in net earnings of 
$1,964,747.81. : , 

All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie, for June, 1894, as compared with 
the same month in 1893, show a decrease in gross earnings of 
$1,164,401.87, a decrease in expenses of $511,051.20, a decrease in net 
earnings of $633,350.67. The six months of 1894, as compared with the 
same period of 1893, show a decrease in gross earnings of $4,636,365.66, 
a decrease in expenses of $2,901,521.67, a decrease in net earnings of 
$1 17 34,843.99. a 

The gross receipts of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad for June 
were $1,997,306; gross expenses, $1,020,459; net receipts from other 
sources, $59,852, showing a profit for the month of $1,036,699. Deduct- 
ing equipment payments, terminal trackage, and fixed charges, there is 
a surplus for the month of $151,745, against a surplus of $129,387 in 
June, 1893. The seven months of the current fiscal year show a deficit 
: $1,196,264, against a deficit in the corresponding period of last year of 

1,022,051. 

The gross receipts of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 

Company for June were $2,348,983; operating expenses, improvements, 
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etc., $2,137,242; profit from mining, $211,741. Deducting fixed charges, 

there is a surplus for the month of $89,532, against a deficit of $93,132 in 

June, 1893. The seven months of the current fiscal year show a deficit 

re $852,343, against a deficit in the corresponding period of last year of 
700, 159. : 


THE STOCK MARKET 


has been but a reflection of the prospects of the Tariff Bill at 
Washington as shown in the ups and downs of the industrial or 
trust stocks, led by sugar, but the downs have predominated since 
the bill got out of the hands of the Trust. Senators, who Gormandized 
it, in the interests of their gourmandizing client, until both have 
become thoroughly discredited with their party and the country 
and lost its control; while railway shares have felt the effects of 
the strike and the stagnation in general trade caused by the con-- 
tinued backing and filling at Washington. 

The next heaviest weight on the market has been the bankrupt 
Transcontinental Lines and their discredited reorganization schemes 
made still more unpopular by the shameless disclosures in the ac- 
counts of the Atchison, by which its managers have evidently delib- 
erately and systematically misrepresented its financial condition for 
a long time, apparently to allow insiders to get out first. To do 
this it has put*into its assets or omitted from its liabilities rebates 
to shippers making a book “surplus” of the enormous sum of $7,-— 
670,000, which is absolutely worthless. The effect on the street and 
other railway stocks is thus stated by the 7Z7mes: | 

The disclosure of this remarkable over-statement of the gross earnings 
of the Atchison Company has caused much comment in Wall Street, 
and there is a Menace’ thirst for knowledge as to whether any other 
Western road or roads has resorted to similar methods of covering up 
rebates paid on freight business. 

- Secretary Kobbe of the Reorganization Committee said yesterday 
that the disclosures of Accountant Little would have no effect on 
the progress or prospects of the reorganization plan. The estimates of 
the gross earnings of that company, upon which the reorganization 
scheme was based, were purposely made at a much lower figure than 
the gross earnings previously reported. Mr. Kobbe thought that the 
committee’s estimates were placed fully 20 per cent. lower, partly owing - 
to the financial panic, and partly to the desire to be safely conservative. 

In view of such a state of affairs, it was most fortunate, for one 
of the late chief reorganizers of this property, if not for the 
reputation of the banking firm, of which he was the active head, 
that he died before these disclosures. 


THE CROPS AND ANOTHER LOW RECORD FOR WHEAT. 


The crop outlook, as a whole, has distinctly improved the past 
month, from what it was supposed to be a month ago, judged by 
the Government crop report, which has been proven again, to 
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be one of the worst fakes ever perpetrated upon a patient busi- 
ness public, which is no more protected by the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Government than by the Interstate Commerce 
law; for, we have not had such a yield of winter wheat in this 
country since the early days of virgin soil and abnormal crops; 
large wheat fields and sections averaging 35 bushels per acre, and 
even more. The result has been an enormous early movement of 
the crop and 1o cents per bushel lower prices than the lowest on 
the panic of last year and a New World’s low record. Fifty cents 
per bushel has nearly been reached at lake ports and within five 
cents of it at the seaboard, while corn has crossed the price of 
wheat in the Liverpool market already, on a short supply of the 
old crop, and on a drought scare here on the new crop. From the 
frightful accounts sent by the Chicago Bulls, who have been 
trying to get corn up, as they did wheat for months, but with 
better success, the crup of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas has been 


.“ruined,” just as the winter wheat crop had been, three times over 


last spring, only to turn out the biggest yield in years. So it 
may prove in corn, even should these States prove to have a 
short crop; for, allowing it, the Government July estimate of a 
2,700,000,000 bushel crop, which was probably an under one, as 
in the case of wheat and oats, will still leave us the Jargest crop 
on record; and, the prospects of a corn famine, after we get out 
of the old crop, which was a short one, and into the new, are 
very poor. Beside, in the States named, the plant was high 
enough to shade the ground, before the drought scare was started 
and is now mostly tasseled out, conditions which will insure a fair 
crop should not rains come soon, as they already have in other 
States of the corn belt, as well as in most parts of those named. 
Hence the talk of the “corn roads” having a bad year, which 
has been heard at the close of the month on the Stock Exchange, 
is not likely, while the same roads are now having an tnusual 
amount of winter wheat to haul, which will go to make up any 
corn deficit there may be. The cotton crop outlook is also assur- 
ing, as shown by estimates of a 9,000,000 bale crop and about the lowest 
price on record, with wheat, making the minimum, on the two great 
export crops of the South and North, which, however, is in a measure 
offset by the maximum price in years for the two great feed 
crops, corn and oats. Unfortunately, however, the latter are mostly 
used at home and are not the ready-money crops of the farmers, 
yet they bring him in the end a higher price for his live stock, 
so that there is a little silver in the lining of the dark cloud that. 
hangs over the agricultural classes; in fact, about as much as in 
any other business this year. The outlook, therefore, for the 
farmer and the railroads has been improved the past month, as 
well as those of our lake marine, which is bringing more than 
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the usual proportion of this crop to the seaboard, because of the 
earlier movement. Ocean transportation companies have not so 
good a share, for an improved crop outlook in Europe the past 
month, has checked exports, of wheat, while the high price of 
corn has had the same effect, yet their increased steerage business 
both ways due to low rates has taken up the freight room of 


the regular liners until it has been scarce at higher rates. 
H. A. PIERCE. 


_—_— = 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Taxation of Clearing-house Certificates—During the mone- 
tary panic when clearing-house certificates were issued, no one 
ever thought that they would be subjected to a tax similar to 
that imposed on State bank circulation. An attempt, however, 
was made to tax those issued by the New York Clearing House, 
but when it was clearly shown that they were used merely to 
settle bank balances and did not circulate, nothing more was done 
in the way of collecting the tax. Some of the certificates, though 
issued by Southern clearing houses, had a wider circulation, and 
Congress shows a disposition to insist on the collection of the 
tax. No wonder that Georgia bankers are disturbed over an at- 
tempt to collect a ten per cent. tax on certificates issued for a 
temporary purpose. Congress is taking an exceedingly narrow 
view of the matter. Even if the certificates did circulate as money, 
they were used only for a short time and their authors had no 
thought of issuing them permanently or in violation of the National 
law. The intention of the issuers ought to be conclusive. If the 
clearing house had sought to maintain these issues permanently, 
then Congress might have regarded its action as an evasion of 
the law, but surely this was not the purpose of the clearing-house 
associations. The certificates did serve a good purpose and may 
on futtre occasions, and so long as the expedient is not abused 
its efficiency ought not to be impaired in this manner. Surely 
the amount of the tax, if collected, would be hardly worthy of 
consideration by the Government. 








New York Banks and the Treasury.—It is unfortunate that there 
should be such a hiatus between Mr. Carlisle and the banks of 
New York City. From the beginning he has shown a disposition 
to conduct the business of the Treasury Department without much 
thought of them. The Secretaries of the Treasury, on more than 
one occasion, have paid too much attention to the opinions of 
Wall street, but the banking institutions of New York must not 
be linked with Wall street speculators. Mr. Carlisle seems to have 
imagined that his conduct would be unfavorably criticised if he 
attempted to ascertain and follow the opinions of bankers, and 
those of New York especially. The Secretary has done several 
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things which have created unfavorable- opinion. One is his fooling 
with the coinage, or what he pleased to term the seignoirage on 
silver bullion. He promised the bankers that he would let this 
business severely alone, yet as soon as the Treasury was supplied 
with more gold, loaned on the belief that his promise would be 
faithfully regarded, he began to seriously consider the desirability 
of coining it. Mr. Carlisle’s views of finance are sound enough, 
and the temptation to resort to this miserable subterfuge, sprang 
from the necessity to obtain more money from some source to pay 
the bills of the Government. Doubtless, if the Government had 
possessed ample revenues, he would not have thought of resorting 
to such an expedient to replenish the National exchequer. At all 
events, he has estranged himself from the bankers in the leading 
banking city of the country, although they have shown a strong 
disposition to assist him in preserving the credit of the Govern- 
ment. Of course, the administration supposes that, as soon as the 
tariff bill is enacted, the Treasury will be supplied with fresh 
revenues obtained from increased importations, and that all of its 
difficulties will be over. It is humiliating to think that our Gov- 
ernment, which a few months ago had an enormous surplus, is 
now in exactly the opposite condition, and has actually become a 
borrower in order to get means enough to discharge its ordinary 
expenditures. _ | 





Taxation of Legal Tender Notes—A bill has been introduced 
into the House at Washington for the taxation of legal tender 
notes. The justification for the measure is supposed to be the 
abuses caused by their transfer from banks and other associations, 
in order to have them counted as a part of their non-taxable 
property. The pending bill proposes no Federal tax on legal ten- 
der notes, nor the direct imposition of any tax, but simply pro- 
vides “That no United States legal tender notes circulating as 
currency shall be exempt from taxation under the authority of any 
State or Territory; provided, that any such taxation shall be 
exercised in the same manner and at the same rate that any such 
State or Territory shall tax other money within its jurisdiction.” 
It would be a strange thing, indeed, to permit the States under 
any form to tax National obligations. If they were permitted to do 
this, no one can tell how far they might go toward impairing the 
ability of the Government by abusing its credit. The proviso that 
the right of taxation shall not exceed that of other instruments 
is not an effective check on the disposition of a State if it were 
inclined to single out these instruments for excessive taxation. 
They might be classed in such a way as to evade the operation 
of the law, and thus the National credit become permanently im- 
paired. We do not believe that Congress will look with any 
favor on such a measure, 
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Government Indebtedness—The record of the fiscal year which 
ended with June is anything but creditable, for there has been an 
increase in the public debt of sixty millions. Never in the history 
of our Government has such a thing happened in a time of pro- 
founc peace, and which may be wholly ascribed to tariff-tinker- 
ing. Had the tariff been let alone, there would have been enough 
to pay all expenses. The debt at the present time is $900,000,000, 
of which $635,000,000 consists of 4 per cent. interest-bearing bonds. 
The silver assets aggregate $513,298,709, against which there are 
$461,956,390 in silver certificates and silver Treasury notes, leaving 
a reserve of $51,342,319. The silver in possession of the Govern- 
ment consists of $368,000,000 in standard silver dollars, $127,000,000 
in bullion, and $18,000,000 in subsidiary coin. Government receipts 
from all sources for the fiscal year just closed aggregated $296.- 
960,336, against $385,819.629 in the preceding year, a comparative 
loss of about $89,000,000. Seventy-one millions of this resulted 
from the large falling off in customs receipts, which, for the year 
just closed, amounted in round numbers to only $132,000,000, 
against $203,000,000 in the preceding year. Internal revenue receipts 
for the year just closed were $147,000,000, or fully $14,000,000 less 
than in the preceding year. Expenditures for the year just closed 
aggregated $366,593,359, or $16,884,595 less than the expenditures 
in the preceding year. Reduced pension pavments for the year just 
closed account for more than this comparative net reduction in 
expenditures: the pension charges for the last year being $141,177,- 
285, or fully $18,000,000 less than in the preceding year. War De- 
partment expenditures last year were $54,357,600, or $6,000,000 more 
than for the preceding year. Other slight comparative decreases 
in civil and miscellaneous expenditures and for the support of the 
Indians make the net reduction in expenditures last year compared 
with the preceding year, as before stated, about $17,000,000. 

Government receipts and expenditures in detail in the last fiscal 
year, compared with the preceding year, are shown by the follow- 


ing table: 
RECEIPTS, 





Year ending 


Fune 370. 1894. 


Customs $132, 294,243 
Internal revenue.......cccccccccces ‘ 146,945,778 
Miscellaneous 17,720,315 





EXPENDITURES, 


$101,403,456 
54,357,001 
31,527,195 
10,286,417 
141,177,285 
27,841,405 





Year ending 
Fune 30, 189}. 
$203, 355,016 
161,027,624 


21,436,988 
$385,819,628 





$ 103,732,799 
45,041,774 
30, 136, 

7 
27,204,392 


$383,477,954 
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The Gold Drain—Much has been said concerning the drain of 
gold from the United States. The London Economist remarks: 


“ As to the causes of the drain of gold from the United States during 
the past four months opinions differ. Some affirm that European in- 
vestors, discouraged by the present state of affairs in the States, have 
been withdrawing their capital. Others maintain that 6wing to the 
difficulty of finding remunerative employment for their funds at home, 
American capitalists have been sending money here in the hope of be- 
ing able to use it to better advantage. And in all probability both those 
influences have operated. At the same time, however, it is evident that 
the movement is very largely attributable to the fact that the ao 
money currency is redundant. . . . And the natural result of this 
has been that gold, which is the only portion of the currency that can 
find an outlet elsewhere, has been displaced and driven abroad. 

“ The exodus of gold from the United States has, of course, mate- 
rially contributed to the accumulation of the metal on this side, and to 
the consequent cheapness of money in this end and Continental mar- 
kets. But it cannot be to our advantage that the movement should 
continue. We have much more gold ajready than we need, and can 
very well do without any additional supplies, while any further appreci- 
able reduction of the stock of the metal in the United States Treasury 
could hardly fail to renew that feeling of uncertainty as to the ability of 
the Government to maintain gold payments which did so much to pre- 
cipitate the crisis of last year. It 1s satisfactory, therefore, to note that 
in all probability the efflux will soon cease. As the harvest time ap- 
proaches there is always in the States a large expansion of the active 
circulation. That in itself will do much to reduce the plethora of cur- 
rency which has led to the expulsion of gold, and besides, it is reasona- 
ble to look for some revival of general business when the prolonged 
tariff controversy is settled in one way or other, and people know defi- 
nitely under what fiscal conditions trade is to be carried on. Moreover, 
the additional taxes that are to be imposed will enable the Government 
to make ends meet, and outside supplies of money will cease to be in- 
creased as they have been of late by encroachments upon the Treasury 
balances. The condition of the American money market, therefore, is 
likely soon to undergo such a change as will effectually put a stop to 
any further gold shipments, and, relieved from the export drain, 
the Treasury should have little difficulty in again building up its stock 
of the metal. Another issue of bonds would serve that purpose, and, 
indeed, without any such issue it may soon increase its holdings con- 
siderably, because a deposit of gold in exchange for small notes to be 
delivered from the sub-treasuries is the cheapest way in which the 
banks can provide for the harvest currency requirements. The worst 
of the Treasury difficulties are thus in all probability over for the 
present, but they have their root in the defective currency system of 
the country—a system under which there is no elasticity in the circula- 
tion, and which, therefore, leads to alternating periods of plethora and 
scarcity.” 

Many do not understand why gold should be exported when 
the balance of trade is so heavily in our favor. -Notwithstanding 
the mystery with which some financial writers have surrounded 
the subject, the explanation is simple enough. Foreigners hold a 
vast amount of our obligations and wish, for various reasons, to 
realize on them. Some are obliged to sell in order to obtain the 
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money for other uses; others, doubtless, wish to sell because they 
have less faith in the soundness of American investments. Even 
if many of the exports that have gone abroad remain unpaid, it 
does not follow that the gold will be returned for them. In 
other words, the movement is not simply one of deferred pay- 
ments. Gold may, indeed, be sent, but the account may be 
squared by the sending of more bonds and stocks. If this fact 
is kept in mind, though an unpleasant one, that we are a great 
debtor to foreign nations, the gold drain at all times can be 
easily enough explained. 





Austrian Currency—The recent decline in silver was powerfully 
aided by the decision of the Austrian Parliament to withdraw 
200,000,000 florins in silver notes and deposit 160,000,000 florins in 
gold in the Austro-Hungarian Bank, the gold to be purchased 
abroad. This was a bad blow for silver and another contributory 
cause to the steady appreciation of gold which, a competent 
mining engineer recently declared in a sound article, is getting 
more costly to extract every year. Here in Mexico, people will 
begin to wonder how long Europe will continue to put the screws 
on us, by pursuing a policy of grabbing and accumulating gold 
and so depressing silver, while Mexicans are asked to be calm and 
stand this sort of thing patiently, and continue to buy gold for 
interest with their continually depreciating silver. The impudence- 
of Europe in its relations to debtor nations is something beyond 
comprehension.—Mexican Financier. 





Japanese Compettition.—It was recently reported that the shareholders 
of the Kanagafuchi cotton-spinning factory had decided to add a 
million yen to their capital and to establish a new factory with 
40,000 spindles. It remained uncertain, however, what site would 
be selected for the purpose, but after the late meetings of the 
Cotton Spinners’ Union at Osaka the Kanagafuchi representatives 
proceeded on a tour of inspection to the various eligible positions 
in the vicinity of that city and of Hiogo and finally decided to 
choose the latter town as the scene of their new enterprise. It 
seems that the labor and coal are much cheaper in Hiogo than 
in Tokio; so much cheaper that yarns, the cost of manufacturing 
which in Tokio is 18 yen, can be procured in Hiogo for Io yen. 
The daily wage of a factory girl in Hiogo is 9 sen, whereas in 
Tokio it is 13 sen, and 10,000 pounds of coal, costing from 22 to 
23 yen in the latter city, can be had in the former for from 18 
to 19 yen. Even in the case of yarns destined for the Tokio 
market, the advantage remains with manufacturing in Hiogo, the 
carriage thence to the capita] being only 75 sen per 400 pounds. 
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The relations of the Government to the Pacific railroads seem in 
a fair way to be adjusted in the near future with some regard 
to the rights of the former. Mr. Reilly, chairman of the com- 
mittee which has in charge the plan for their reorganization, has 
made a report on the bill to adjust the indebtedness of the Cen- 
tral and Union Pacific Railways to the Government, in substance, 
as follows: 


It states that all the former bills designed to meet the present situation 
contemplated the extension or funding of the entire indebtedness of 
those companies, and applied the amount in the sinking fund to the 
credit of the companies on their incebtedness to the Government. The 
first mortgage bonds of both companies bear interest at 6 per cent., as 
do the Government bonds, making an annual fixed charge equal to 12 

r cent. on this enormous indebtedness, which the committee believes 
it will be impossible for the companies to meet. The indebtedness of 
the Union Pacific Company upon the maturing of the bonds will be 
something more than $100,000,000, exclusive of $15,000,000 in the sinking 
fund. The Central Pacific’s indebtedness will be nearly equal to this 
amount, exclusive of $12,c00,000 in its sinking fund. 

The report shows that the interest on the first mortgage bonds has 
been regularly paid by the companies, but the principal of the Govern- 
ment bonds, which is a second mortgage, has been more than doubled 
by the accumulating of the interest, in excess of all reimbursements, and 
no one believes that this debt can be paid to the Government at ma- 
turity. The annual interest on the first mortgage bonds has been a 
heavy drain upon the earnings of the companies, and if the first mort- 
gage is to be continued with priority of lien, it would be futile to attempt 
any adjustment of the Government’s indebtedness on that basis. The 
annual fixed charges on this account in the case of the Union Pacific 
amounts to over 2,000,000 a year, and of the Central Pacific to over 
$1,600,000. 

The committee has accordingly directed its efforts looking to the ex- 
tinguishment of this lien; and, by the provisions of the accompanying 
bill, the amount in the sinking fund is applied to that purpose upon the 
condition that the company shall provide for the payment ot the re- 
mainder of the bonds and the discharge of the first mortgage. The 
effect of this would be to give the Government a first instead of asecond 
lien upon the property of the companies. 

The Government must continue to pay interest on the subsidy bonds 
until their maturity. The bill provides a method of ascertaining the 
amount due the Government on January 1, 1895, and also that the 
bonds of the companies of that date shall be given for the amount bear- 
ing 3 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, together with a stipulated 
payment on account of the principal. These semi-annual payments on 
account of principal are graduated. For the first ten years they are to 
be one-half of 1 per cent. of the whole amount, to be gradually increased 
each succeeding ten years during a period of fifty years, when the debt 
will be conceded. ‘In this connection it is stated that the terminal prop- 
erties of the Union/Pacific at Omaha, Kansas City, and other points 

are estimated to be worth $15,000,000, and will add greatly to the security 
of the Government. 


On the other hand, both the Union and Central Pacific claim 
their most important terminals are not covered by their mortgages 
to the Government. 
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per ounce. The price on the last day of 1893 was 31.175 pence in London 
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The Washington correspondent of the /ournal of Commerce and 


_ Commercial Bulletin says: 


The forthcoming report of Mr. Robert E. Preston, the director of the 
Mint, on the production of the precious metals during the calendar year 
1843, contains the usual summary of the course of the silver market dur- 
ing the year, which derives unusual interest from the fact of the great 
fluctuations after the suspension of free coinage in India and during the 
discussion of the suspension of silver purchases in the United States. 
He sums up these changes as follows : 

The year 1893 was a memorable one in the history of silver and silver 
legislation, rendered so by the passage of the act of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of India in council of June 26th. which closed the Indian mints to the 
free coinage of silver, and by the repeal in November of the purchasing 
clause of the Act of Congress of July 14, 1890, which provided for the 
purchase by the Government of the United States of 4,500,000 fine 
ounces of silver per month. These measures deprived silver, so far as 
legislation could accomplish that end,.of its two largest and most re- 
munerative markets, and left Mexico the only country of any impor- 
tance in which the coinage of the white metal continues free. 

The highest price reached during the year for an ounce of British 
standard silver (.925 fine) was in January, when it amounted to 38 9-16 
pence, equivalent to $0.84724 per fine ounce, and the lowest 30% pence 
for British standard, or $0.66426 per ounce for fine silver. The highest 
average London price for any one month in the vear was 38.356 pence 
in February, and the lowest 32.015 pence, the average price in December. 
The highest monthly average price of fine bar silver in New York was 
$0.84380 in February, and the lowest $0.70250 in December. 

The difference between the highest and lowest monthly average price 
was greater than in any year since 1890, amounting to 16.7 per cent. 

The average London price for the whole year of bar silver (.925 fine) 
was 35.596 pence, and the average price during the year of fine bar silver 
in New York was $0.78219, a decline as compared with the average price 
in 1892 of over 10.5 per cent. 

Owing to a-steady although declining demand of silver for India, no 
great variation in the price of bar silver occurred until May, when the 
dearness of money in that country enabled the Indian Council to sell 
large amounts of telegraphic transfers, and the demand for silver being 
consequently smaller, the price fell from 38 9-16 pence ($0.84724 per fine 
ounce) to 37 I1-16 pence ($0.83090 per fine ounce), from which price 
there was a recovery in June to 38% pence for bar silver, British standard, 
or $0.84672 for fine bar silver. The closing of the Indian mints to the 
free coinage of silver caused a panic both in London and New York, and 
silver fell to 36 pence in London and to $0.78405 in New York on the 
26th. Between that date and the 30th it dropped in London to 35 pence 
on the 27th, to 34 pence on the 28th, to 31 4 pence on the 29th, and to 
30% pence on the 30th; and in New York to $0.76227 on the 27th, to 
$0.73959 on the 28th, to $0.68604 on the 29th, and to $0.66426 on the 30th 
per ounce of fine bar silver. 

On the ist of July, British standard silver was quoted in London at 
33% pence and fine silver in New York at $0.72960. After this there was 
a gradual advance, owing to the fact that for the first time China became 
an important buyer of bar silver and continued to take large sums until 
late in the year. The advance was uninterrupted until about the middle 
of September, when the price in London for bars ready for immediate 
shipment was 34% pence and the price of fine bars in New York $0.75449 
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and $0.69471 in New York. But the suspension of the free coinage of 
silver in India does not seem to have lessened the imports of silver into 
India in 1893. The net imports of ounces of silver into that country are 
shown in the following table for the Indian fiscal years (ending March 
31) 1887-’88 to 1893-’94, the only ones for which figures are available : 


Net Imp’ts. Net Imp’ ts. 
agi pi Years. Ozs. 
ok PPP ep eerer 32,782,599 SI, vc wccadceaés 32,348,438 
1888-'89 i aveonnedes 32,430,029 1892-'93 vk vuke Cane 45,523,512 
1889-'90 Weieweea cos « 38,643,774 WOR cc cides. s%e 54,328,853 
1890-’OT ....seeees «+ 51,529,085 





The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin says, editorially : 


The net result of all the fluctuations in the currency supply of the 
country during the past fiscal year, as computed by the Treasury De- 
partment, has been an expansion of more than $70,000,000; the aggre- 
gate money circulation being reported as $1,664,000,000 on July ist, 1894, 
compared with $1,593,700,000 on July Ist, 1893. At the beginning of 
July last year the circulation was at the lowest point of the twelve 
months, having declined from $1,610,000,000 in January, and rising to 
$1,726,000,000 in December. The expansion in September alone was 
nearly $70,000,000, one of the largest on record, and followed by about 
$60,000,000 more in the next five months. 

The estimated money circulation thus increased from $1,593,000,000 
in July of last year to * Reangeianatn at the end of February, and just 
about one-half of this great expansion, incident to the unusual financial 
derangements of the year, has since been offset. The present circula- 
tion, although $75,000,000 less than the largest amount during the past 
year, is much greater than it has ever been before at this time of year; 
the nearest approach to it having been in July, 1892, when it was 
$1,620,000,000, or $44,000,000 below its present amount. The changes 
of the past twelve months are shown by the following comparison : 


Fuly rst, Fuly rst, 
189}. 1804. 
CROG BUR ois ckilc coc daeeedsesaveuns $403.600,000 $497,800,000 
OU COINS 6 kin i. iS icedine cide 57,000,000 51,100,000 
Subsidiary silver............cee+eee- 65,400,000 58,200,000 
CeO IOI oc ceecd sonasicesnss 92,900,000 66, 300,000 
Silver certificates... 2. cccccccsc es 326,400,000 327,000,000 
TOES DONE oo. 5 6 o'k'6. 08 ca ccsaxtees 140,600,000 134,800,000 
United States notes............ esess 320,800,000 268,700,000 
Currency certificates............0++: 11,900,000 58,900,0c0 
National bank notes........cceesees 174,700,000 200, 700,000 


It will be noticed that the changes in silver circulation, including 
silver certificates and Treasury notes, have been comparatively slight; 
the larger items being the increase in gold coin, the substitution of cur- 
rency certificates for United States notes, and the expansion of National 
bank note circulation. The present money circulation of the country 
is not only more ample than ever before at this time of year, but is more 
largely in the forms of currency required for the convenient transaction 
of the business growing out of the crop movements and development 
of fall trade, and the Treasury is also unusually well supplied with small 
notes, and prepared to meet such fequirements as are usual at this time 
of year, and from now on until the crop movements are finished. 
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Earnings of Southern Cotton Mills—The Boston Journal of Com- 
merce says: Many Southern cotton mills have closed their last 
six months’ accounts, which show earnings that must be very 
satisfactory to the stockholders and pleasing to the management. 


Many of them return from 4 to 8 per cent. for the six months 


in dividends to their stockholders, besides carrying quite an amount 
of surplus. These earnings have been made during one of the 
worst depressions in the cotton business the country has ever 
known, and during a time that the cotton mills in New England 
have hardly been able to get a new dollar for an old one, although 
many of them have not passed their dividends, but paid them 
from their surplus. The fact that most of the cotton mills in the 
South have been able to run and dispose of their goods during 
this long period of depression has been surprising to New England 
manufacturers, while our mills, which have had a long period of 
years to establish a high reputation, with every advantage to gain 
a foothold both in the home and foreign markets, have been 
obliged to stop on account of inability to dispose of their goods. 
These facts should have some weight with the management of our 
New England mills, and should set them to thinking as to whether 
it is not advisable to change their policy as to the marketing of 
their goods abroad. There is a large export trade that we could 
have by putting forth an effort to obtain it. This trade is at 
present in the hands of the English to a large extent, and they 
intend to hold it if possible, but in most cases where our goods 
have been sold in competition they have given great satisfaction, 
and leaves no doubt that could they be as easily obtained as the 
goods of English manufacture they would have the preference. 
The difficulty of obtaining our goods in many foreign countries 
is very great. Take the South American markets, for instance. 
In some of the large sea-coast cities American cotton goods, to a 
limited extent, can be had, but back in the interior, in most of 
those countries, it would be next to impossible to find a yard of 
the American product. English cotton mills and English merchants 
have their agents located there, and they are constantly on the - 
alert to extend their trade and protect their interests in those 
sections. They dictate the manner in which the goods shall be 
put up at the mill for their market, and in this way they have 
succeeded for years in monopolizing the trade and at a great 
profit. American cotton mills should devote more attention to 
their export trade, and they can do it none too soon for their 
interests. It can be obtained only by stationing smart, capable 
representatives in those markets, and then paying particular atten- 
tion to the manner in making and putting up the goods for 
different sections. There are very few who realize the amount of 
cotton goods that is sent abroad by our Southern cotton mills, 
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and to this, perhaps, as much as any other one thing, can be 
attributed their success during the past six months. The Southern 
cotton mills managers should feel proud of these facts, and are 
to be congratulated that while Northern mills, on both white and 
colored goods, have had to be operated on short time and in 
many cases stopped entirely, not being able to sell their product, 
their mills have in so many instances been able to run at a good 
profit and to keep their goods well sold up. 





A suggestive tllustration of the methods of railway bookkeeping, 
by which investors and the public are misinformed as to the financial 
condition of corporations, is afforded by the following statement 
recently issued by Secretary Kobbe, of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Reorganization Committee: 


“Stephen Little, the expert accountant, has returned from the West. 
He has had every opportunity to examine the books of the company 
and of the receivers, but has not yet been able to complete his report, 
but he states that during the period from July, 1889, the date of the last 
reorganization, to December, 1893, the date of the appointment of the 
receivers, the income of the company has, in his opinion, been over- 
stated in an aggregate amounting to about $7,000,000. He finds that 
the accounts of the receivers have in all respects been accurately stated. 
He expects to make a detailed report to the committee soon as to 
his examination of the Western books, and meanwhile is examining 
the Eastern books.” 

Mr. Little’s investigations showed that prior to the appointment of 
the receivers the Atchison managemert had paid about $7,246,000 in 
rebates on freight shipments without deducting the amounts so paid 
from their stated earnings. 





It would seem from the following Paris despatch to the London 
Standard that France is again to embark in the Panama folly: 


M. Gautron, liquidator of the Panama Company, and M. Lemarquis, 
the judicial representative of the Panama bondholders, remembering 
that the prolonged interval before the resumption of the Panama Canal 
works will expire on the 31st of October, are making a determined effort 
for the constitution of a new company to complete the task that M. de 
Lesseps failed to carry out. I am unable to give the names of all the 
directors of the new company now in course of formation, but I am as- 
sured by the liquidator that the president will be a man whose name will 
inspire the confidence of the French public, and that the three great 
credit establishments—the Société Générale, the Crédit Lyonnais, and 
the Crédit Industriel—having a very large interest in the new company, 
will furnish at least three directors, whose presence on the board will 
be a guarantee for the shareholders. The new society, of which I have 
the statutes before me, is to be called the Compagnie Nouvelle du Canal 
de Panama, and is to be formed with a first share company of 65,000,- 
ooo francs. 

M. Gautron, the liquidator, has undertaken to hand over to this com- 
pany the concession, the work already executed, the machinery and 

neral plant, the landed estate, and, in a word, everything on the 
lahete of Panama belonging to the bankrupt company, as well as all 
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the documents and plans concerning the construction of the canal. As 
to the shares of the Panama Railway, they are also to be made over to 
the new Panama Canal Company, but under the condition that the canal 
be completed within the time stipulated by the concession. In the case 
of the canal not being open for traffic within that period, the Panama 
Railway shares are to be returned to the liquidation fund of the old 
company. The money in the possession of the liquidator and the un- 
issued lottery bonds are not comprised in this first contribution of the 
liquidator to the new company, which, however, undertakes to pay the 
liquidator 60 per cent. of the net profits of the canal. The new company 
assumes all the charges on the concession, and especially the 5,000,000 
francs in new shares to be given to the Colombian Government in execu- 
tion of the contract for the prolongation of the concession. 








SURETYSHIP. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


When the principal's estate is insolvent, what rules have been 
established for the surety? First, when his liability has become 
absolute in the principal’s lifetime, he may pay the claim after the 
principal's decease, and use it as a set-off against a debt owing 
to the estate. (Gorman v. Volkenand, 2 Kulp 201.) But if a judg- 
ment against a principal and surety is paid by the surety after 
the principal’s death, and he is a debtor to the principal’s estate, 
which is insolvent, only such a fro rata amount of the judgment 
can be applied on the debt as other creditors receive. (Poorman 
v. Goswiler, 2 W. 69; Dorsheimer v. Bucher, 7S. & R. 9; Lightly 
v. Brenner, 14 S. & R. 127; Wolfersberger v. Barker, 10 S. & R. 
11. See also Frantz v. Brown, 1 P. & W. 257. A recovery against 
the principal debtor, by the assignees in bankruptcy of an insolv- 
ent holder of a note, does not inure to the benefit of a surety, 
who is also a creditor of the assignor. Sheaffer v. Welson, 4 L. 
Bar.) 

If the indebtedness is mutual at the time of the principal’s 
death, no question has ever existed concerning the surety’s right 
to have the amount thus paid for the principal set off against a 
debt which he owed the principal (Light v. Letninger, 8 Pa. 403) ;* 
but it was not decided until after considerable controversy that a _ 
sum thus paid for the principal’s benefit after the principal’s death 
could be set off against a surety’s debt that was presently due. 
Said Mr. Justice Lewis (Beaver v. Beaver, 23 Pa. 167, overruling 
Boster’s Adm. v. Exchange Bank, 4 Pa. 32): “In a case of this 
kind it is not material that the debt [for which the surety was 
liable] was not due in the lifetime of the decedent. Although [the 

* In an action by S. against E. & H. on a note in which H. is surety, 


H. may off-set a joint note, of which he is a doma fide owner, drawn by the 
plaintiff and another in which the plaintiff is principal maker. Seybert v. Hicks, 


9 Kulp 4¢. 
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surety’s] right to call for the interposition does not arise until his 
principal is in default by neglecting to pay the claim at maturity, 
it is founded upon a contract which existed before; and while he 
has a claim against the decedent so equitable as this, it is unjust 
that the representative of the latter should capes him of the 
security already in his hands.”. 

When an executor of a surety is led to believe by the creditor 
that he has no further claim against the surety’s estate, he is 
estopped from further action if the principal be insolvent. (Stro- 
minger’s Estate, 6 York Leg. Record, 140.) This rule is founded 
on the wider principle that “when one of two innocent persons must 
suffer, that one must bear the loss whose act occasioned it.” (Chaf- 
man Vv. Chapman, 59 Pa. 219; Maple v. Kussart, 53 Pa. 351; Eldred 
v. Haslett’s Adm., 33 Pa. 316; Water's Appeal, 35 Pa. 526; Gar- 
rard v. Haddon, 67 Pa. 82; Hill v. Epley, 31 Pa. 333), and as the 
creditor's conduct in such a case lulls the surety or his repre- 
sentative into inaction, he ought to suffer the consequence. But 
the evidence of the executor’s ignorance of the creditor’s note or 
claim must not be doubtful. (Strominger’s Estate, 6 York Leg. 
Record, 140.) 

A surety, jointly bound with the principal, may pay the debt 
and take an equitable assignment of it, and so keep it alive against 
the principal. (Cochran v. Shields, 2 Gr. 437.) Likewise, a collateral 
security will be kept alive for the benefit of the surety who has 
paid the original. (Gossin v. Brown, 11 Pa. 527.) 

Let us now consider the rights and duties of co-sureties to each 
other. They are bound to observe good faith, and when funds are 
actually or potentially placed by the principal in the hands of one 
surety, to be applied either to the payment of the debt or for the 
purpose of indemnifying him from any loss that may arise from 
the suretyship, he must be considered as holding them for the 
common benefit of himself and his co-sureties. (Agnew v. Bell, 4 
Watts 31; Shaeffer v. Clendenin, 100 Pa. 561.*) But a right of 
action for contribution between co-sureties does not arise until 
one of them has paid more than a due proportion of the debt. 
(Martin v. Frantz, 127 Pa. 389.) Until then, the Statute of Limita- 
tions does not run hetween them. (/é.) In Shaeffer v. Clendenin 
(100 Pa. 565), A. and B. were accommodation indorsers of a prom- 
issory note and each paid one-half of the balance. The maker's 
wife assigned a judgment to B. for his individual indemnity. Yet 


* A surety, who pays the debt of the principal, is not entitled to substitu- 
tion to the rights and remedies of the creditor as against his co-surety, by 
reason of any consideration which existed between the principal debtor and the 
co-surety for his entering into the original obligation, especially when there are 
intervening creditors whose rights would be effected by making the substitution. 
Himes v. Keller, 3 W. & S. 401. 
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the other indorser and surety was entitled to one-half the sum 
recovered on the judgment. (Skhaeffer v. Clendenin, 100 Pa. 565.) 
As the right for contribution does not arise until a co-surety has 
paid more than his proportion of the debt, the Statute of Limita- 
tions does not begin to run between them; consequently, his right 
is unaffected by the fact that the statute may have barred any 
direct liability of the other surety to the creditor. (Martin v. 
Frantz, 127 Pa. 389.) 

Some cases of contribution will now be considered. One of 
two co-sureties, who has paid the debt in full, is entitled to con- 
tribution, though on a judgment given by the principal for their 
indemnity he has failed to collect his money. (Zimmerman v. 
Neuer, 1 Pears. 110.) Iu a judgment bond also, given to secure 
the payment of four notes, on which A. was surety, and on one 
of which B. was co-surety, B. was entitled to share ratably in the 
amount realized on the judgment. (Black v. Robinson, 13 W. N. 
172.) On the other hand, a person who signs as surety a judg- 
ment-note executed by two apparent joint makers, without notice 
that one of the latter is in fact a surety only for the other, is 
not liable to the co-surety for contribution. (Patterson v. Anderson, 
16 W. N. 569.) And if a promissory note shows on its face that 
one of the makers signed as “bail,” he cannot be compelled to 
contribute to the principal. (Zimerman v. Bridges, 2 Cert. 572.) 
Lastly, if a surety agrees with one of two persons for whom he 
is bound that if he, the principal, will pay one-half the debt, he, 
the surety, will pay the other half for the other principal, and the 
one-half is paid by the principal in accordance with the agree- 
ment, the surety cannot maintain an action against both principals 
to recover the part that he has paid. The express agreement 
presents the implying of a promise against each principal to in- 
demnify the surety to the whole amount that he should pay. 
(Duncan v. Keiffer, 3 Binn. 126.) 

When the obligation of sureties is joint and several, the dis- 
charge of one of them does not release the other from the payment 
of his proper proportion of the claim. (Klingensmith v. Klingen- 
smith’s Ex., 31 Pa. 460; Schock v. Miller, 10 Pa. 401, affirmed.t) 
Thus, S. lent to B. and C. $250 each and took their joint note 
for $500. B. was liable for half the note as principal and half as 
surety. S. told B. that if he would pay half the note, he would 
give him a receipt in full for his half; B. paid the half and the 
receipt was given; nevertheless he was not released from the other 
half. (Sterling v. Stewart, 74 Pa. 445.) In another case a 


+ When one of several joint sureties pays the whole debt, he will be entitled 
to the judgment to enforce contribution from his co-surety. Packer v. Vande- 
vender, 13 Pa. C. C. 31; Croft v. Moore, 9 W. 451; Moster’s Appeal, 56 Pa. 
80; Hess’ Estate, 69 Pa. 275. 
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judgment was recovered against A., B. and C. on a joint and 
several note which was paid by B. and C. Before doing so, how- 
ever, D. and E. at A.’s request, and without B.’s knowledge, had 
entered recognizance for a stay of execution. They sought to 
collect the judgment against D., C. and E. on the ground that 
they were sureties, simply on the original note, but failed. (Wolf 
v. Stover, 107 Pa. 206.*) 

The accidental erasure of the signature or seals of two sureties 
to an obligation for the payment of money, does not affect a 
third surety’s liability, nor would the restoration of the signature 
without the seal, and without the consent of'‘the other obligor. 
(Rhoads v. Frederick, 8 W. 448.) Nor does the taking of a judg- 
ment from one of four joint obligors or sureties affect the respon- 
sibility of the others. (Rhoads v. Frederick, 8 W. 448.) 

If one of several sureties in a note should take it up by another 
note of the principal, indorsed by such surety, the first note would 
be discharged, and the surety would have no right to keep it 
alive for his protection should he be required to pay any part of 
the second one. (Barnett v. Reed, 51 Pa. t190.t) Furthermore, 
as. he would be only an accommodation indorser on this, he would 
have no claim to subrogation to the rights of the holder of the 
first note against his co-surety; for he ceased to be a co-surety 
with the indorser when that note was paid. Again, the indorser 
as a surety in the first note could require the principal to pay it 
at maturity; but as the holder of the first note took a new note 
from the principal and thus extended the time of payment, he tied 
the hands of the co-surety during the extended period, and as the 
other surety was a party to this arrangement, he could not hold 
his co-surety liable in law or equity. (Barnett v. Reed, 51 Pa. 
190.1) 


If one creditor has a judgment against a principal and surety 


* When the obligation of a principal is surrendered in consideration of 
another in which he is merely a surety, he is in the new obligation entitled to 
all the rights of a surety. Miller v. Stem, 12 Pa. 383. 

‘*A surety who pays the principal’s debt is entitled to be subrogated to all 
the rights and remedies of the creditor against his co-surety, in the same man- 
ner as against the principal.’? Hess’ Estate, 69 Pa. 272. 


+ A covenant of F. to become the surety of O. to M. in a certain note in which 
G. was then the surety, and thereby ‘relieve and exonerate” G. as surety, is 
rightly sued in G.’s name. Flinn v. M’Gonigle, 9 W. & S. 75. 


tt On a joint and several bond a separate action may be maintained against 
each obligor, or a joint action against both. If a separate action is brought, 
the executor of a deceased defendant as well as the survivor continues liable. 
Walter v. Ginrich, 2 W. 204. But if all the obligors are joined, and one of them 
dies pending the action, the remedy against the assets of the deceased is gone, 
and the survivor alone continues liable. /6. Downey v. Farmers & Mechanics’ 
Bank, 13 S. & R. 288. 
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and another has a judgment against the surety, and the creditor 
against both collects his judgment from the surety, the other creditor 
is entitled to his judgment. (Huston’s Appeal, 69 Pa. 485; Gear- 
hart v. Jordan, 11 Pa. 325; Lloyd v. Galbraith, 32 Pa. 103; 
Bunting v. Riehl, 2 Pa. C. C. 450; Neff v. Miller, 8 Pa. 347, 
overruling Harrisburg Bank v. German, 3 Pa. 300.) Thus, S. had 
a judgment against A. and F., his surety. F. also had a surety, 
C., who paid a judgment obtained by H. against himself and F. 
F.’s land was sold and S. was paid by the sheriff from the -pro- 
ceeds, who assigned his judgment to H. F. assigned to C. his 
interest as surety of A. in the judgment of S. H. was subrogated 
to the judgment of S. in preference to C. (Huston'’s Appeal, 69 
Pa. 485.) 

“Whenever one person is legally bound to pay the proper debt 
of another, the former, in a certain sense, occupies the position 
of surety for the latter, and if the surety pays the debt he has a 
right of action against his principal. This right of action may 
sometimes be asserted by an independent suit, and at other times 
in the form of subrogation.” (Sterret, J., Shamburg v. Abbott, 112 
Pa. 13.*) This is a mode of procedure which equity adopts to 
compel the ultimate discharge of the debt by him who in good 
conscience ought to pay the same. To the creditor both may have 
been equally liable, but if, as between themselves, there is a 
Superior obligation resting on one to pay the debt, the other, 
after paying it, may use the creditor's security to obtain reim- 
bursement. To effect this the latter is allowed to take the place 
of the creditor, and make use of all the creditor’s securities as if 
they were his own. (McCormick's Adm. v. Irwine, 35 Pa. 111, 
117; Bender v. George, 92 Pa. 80; Cottrell’s Appeal, 23 Pa. 294; 
Mosier’s Appeal, 6 Sm. 76.) Subrogation is born in equity and 
will never be decreed if the legal rights of any one are to be 
sacrificed, or an innocent third party be injured. (Budd v. Oliver, 
148 Pa. 194; Fink v. Mahaffy, 8 W. 384; Bank of Pennsylvania 
v. Potius, 10 W. 148; Lloyd v. Galbraith, 32 Pa. 103; Hoffman 
v. Leach, 2 Luz. L. Obs. 180; Fluke v. Daugherty, 3 Luz. L. Obs. 
384; Erb’s Appeal, 2 P. & W. 296; Kyner v. Kyner, 6 W. 221; 
Coates Appeal, 7 W. & S. 99; McGinnis’ Appeal, 16 Pa. 445; 
Cooper v. Platt, 39 Pa. 528; Joyce’s Estate, 2 Am. L. J. 254.) 
Says Judge Finletter: “The principle which governs in all cases 
of substitution is one of equity merely, and is to be carried out 
in the exercise of an equitable discretion with a due regard to the 
legal and equitable rights of others. As subrogation is purely 
an equitable right, we ought to deny it in all cases where its 
exercises would produce such injustice.” (Keely v. Cassédy, 93 Pa. 

* Subrogation or contribution against a co-surety may be enforced by a rule 
to show cause. facker v. Vandevender, 13 Pa. C. C. 31. 
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319; McGinnis’ Appeal, 16 Pa. 448; Lloyd v. Galbraith, 32 Pa. 103; 
Zeigler v. Long, 2 Watts 206; Hancock v. Steen, 2 Miles 273; 
Wallace’s Estate, 9 Sm. 405. For a discussion of the doctrine of 
a partial and postponed subrogation to the remedies of a partly 
satisfied creditor, see opinion of Mitchell, J., in Graff, Bennett & 
Co.’s assigned estate, 139 Pa. 69, 75.) Moreover, due diligence must 
be exercised in asserting it. Negligence in taking advantage of 
the right will forfeit it as against one who has been thereby 
injured. (Gring’s Appeal, 89 Pa. 336.) And in making an order of 
subrogation all the parties must be before the court who are in- 
terested in the fund sought to be charged. (Evans v. Duncan, 4 
W. 24.*) pease S 

When can a surety claim this equitable right? Whenever he 
has paid a judgment against the principal and himself, he succeeds 
‘to the rights of the creditor and is entitled to collect the judg- 
ment. (Duffield v. Cooper, 87 Pa. 443; Wright v. Grover, 82 Pa. 
80; Fisher's Estate, 7 Lanc. 333; Pepper v. Watts, 7 Lanc. 241; 
Newman v. Elkinton, 1 Phila. 357.) And when his estate pays the 
debt, the administrator is entitled to be subrogated to the security 
against the principal. (Ward’s Appeal, 100 Pa. 289.) Likewise the 
sureties of an indebted bank shareholder, whose stock and the 
dividends thereon cannot be transferred while his indebtedness to 
the institution remains, may be subrogated to the security thus 
held by the bank whenever they have discharged his debt. (K/opp 
v. Lebanon Bank, 46 Pa. 88.) Also when one of two debtors in a 
note is compelled to pay the entire amount, he can be subrogated 
to the creditor’s rights against the estate of his deceased co-obligor 
for the latter’s proportion of the debt. (Ackerman's Appeal, 106 
Pa. 1.f) 

When a surety obtains from the principal an assignment of a 
mortgage as an indemnity from which something is received, and 
the lands of his co-surety are sold to pay the principal’s debt, 
the creditors of this co-surety, with his consent, have the right 
to be subrogated in the judgment held by the original creditor 
against the surety to the extent of one-half of the amount received 


* “The right to subrogation is one merely in equity, and due diligence must 
be exercised in ascertaining it. Laches in taking advantage of the right will for- 
feit it as against one who is injured by such laches.” Gring’s Appeal, 31 Pa. 
292; Douglass’ Appeal, 48 Pa. 225. 

+M. and W. were sued by T. on a note drawn by them payable to the 
order of a company, which was indorsed by it to J. and by him to T., and by 
him to a bank. The bank recovered part of the note from T. and the re- 
mainder from J. After recovery by T. from the makers of the amount, he was 
compelled to pay J. the portion due to him, or on payment by J. of the por- 
tion due to T., J. was entitled to subrogation of the judgment. Ward v. Tyler, 
52 Pa. 303. T. released J. from all obligations to him. This did not discharge 
the drawers from the part due to J. J. 7 
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from the mortgage. (Moore v. Bray, 10 Pa. 519.) And when a 
mortgage is given by the maker of a note to secure his indorser, 
and both maker and indorser become insolvent without. paying it, 
the holder may have the benefit of the security. (Bank's Appeal, 
101 Pa. 436; see note in 13 W. N. 117.) 

Some other applications of this principle of subrogation may be 
mentioned. One of three joint sureties who has paid the debt of 
their common creditor is entitled to subrogation. (Croft v. Moore, 
9g W. 451; Bunting v. Richi, 2 Pa. C. C. 450.) Likewise, one of 
the joint makers of a judgment note, given for the balance of the 
purchase money for land, who pays the whole, is entitled to sub- 
rogation, and can hold the judgment as a lien against the real 


' estate’ of his co-maker. (Ackerman’s Appeal, 106 Pa. i.) One who 


pays a forged note in aid of a debtor can be subrogated to the 
original valid indebtedness for which the forged note was given. 
(Fisher’s Estate, 1 Chest. 337.) A surety who pays a judgment 
with money borrowed on his individual credit is entitled to sub- 
rogation, though he has given the lender a judgment note, in 
which the principal in the original judgment joins as_ surety. 
(Owen's Appeal, 11 W. N. 488.) A surety in the original obliga- 
tion who has paid the debt is entitled to subrogation against 
a subsequent surety for the principal. (McCormick v. Irwin, 35 
Pa. 111.) And the surety of a surety, who has paid and discharged 
the obligation, has the same equity of subrogation as the one for 
whom he was bound. (Riétlenouse v. Levering, 6 W. & S. 190.) 
Lastly, a creditor may be subrogated to the rights of a surety in 
a security given to him by the principal debtor; but this right 
only extends so far that the creditor stands in the place of, and 
having the rights of the surety. (Harmony Bank's Appeal, io1 
Pa. 428.) 

On the other hand, one who has given his note to the lien 
creditor of a third person cannot be subrogated to the creditor's 
lien before payment of the note. (Hoover v. Epler, 52 Pa. 522.) 
Likewise one who loans money to a married woman on her per- 
sonal obligation for the improvement of her estate, has no equity to 
be subrogated to the rights of the mechanics and material men who 
made the repairs, and were paid with his money. (Cellars v.. 
Heinbaugh, 117 Pa. 218.) As a judgment confessed to secure an 
accommodation-indorser is a personal indemnity, one who subse- 
quently indorses a renewal note in discharge of the former indorser 
is not entitled to subrogation. The subsequent indorser is a mere 
volunteer, and the judgment ceases to exist as a security on the 
discharge of the person for whose benefit it was given. (Webster's 
Appeal, 86 Pa. 409; rev’s’'g 7 Luz. L. Reg. 51.) When judgments 
have been obtained against the maker and indorser for the amount 
of a promissory note, and a third person who has become bail 
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for a stay of execution in the judgment against the maker pays 
it at the expiration of the stay, he acquires thereby no equity to 
be subrogated to the rights of the plaintiff in the judgment against 
the indorser; on the contrary, he would be liable to the indorser 
if he was obliged to pay the debt. (Allegheny Valley R. Co. v. 
Dickey, 131 Pa. 86.) 

When a debt is paid, as between the principal and surety, or is 
barred by the Statute of Limitations, subrogation is at an end. 
(Fink v. Mehaffy, 8 W. 324; Bank v. Potius, 10 W. 152; Farmers’ 
Bank v. Gilson, 6 Pa. 51, 57.) 

As we have seen, a partner has no right to indorse a note for 

accommodation, or to become a surety. But a surety who signs 
the seaied note of a firm which is signed by one partner only, 
and not both, is nevertheless liable thereon. Said the court: “ The 
point of defense is rested on an assumption of the fact that the 
surety supposed the signature would bind both parties. But his 
mistake was in a matter of law which he was bound to know; 
and even had it been a matter of fact, which was the basis of 
his motive for becoming bound, it would not avail him, unless it 
were induced by the misrepresentation of the obligee.” (Stewart 
v. Behm, 2 W. 356.) 
- As the action on such an instrument may be brought against 
all the partners, a surety who pays’ money thereon is entitled to 
the usual remedies against all of them. He may be subrogated 
to the remedy on the contract, or he may have his action for 
money paid for the use of the partnership, and the note signed 
by the ostensible partners and their surety is competent evidence. 
(Hill v. Voorhis, 22 Pa. 68; see Graeff v. Hitchman, 5 W. 454; Given 
v. Alvert, 5 W. & S. 333.) 

A judgment recovered against the principal debtor in the absence 
of fraud and collusion is conclusive of the amount of the surety’s 
liability. (Lindsey v. Rezd, 101 Pa. 438.) Nor can he avail himself 
of circumstances as a defense which were caused by his own delay 
to do what would have relieved him from the payment of the 
money. (Shaeffer v. McKinstry, 8 W. 258.*) Nor is he discharged 
by the ‘neglect of the party guarantied, to take advantage of a 
slip in the proceedings against him, in a mere matter of practice. 
(Barber v. Wolcott, 15 Pa. 57.) 

* A surety who has no defense of his own, can set up none of which his 
principal cannot avail himself. Barr v. Greenwalt, 62 Pa. 172. 
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MR. SPRINGER ON BANKING. 


[CONnTINUED.] 
ORIGIN OF “ WILD-CAT.” 


The practice which prevailed in many States of locating banks in 
remote and inaccessible places, gave rise to the term “ wild-cat,” as 
applied to certain State bank currency. It was found that in some 
instances the banks were located where wild-cats were more numerous 
than population. In Illinois the term “stump-tail” was freely applied 
to certain kinds of bank notes; and in Michigan the term “red dog” 
and “wild-cat” were indiscriminately used in order to express the 
contempt which all entertained for the circulating medium with which 
the State at that time was cursed. 


UNFITNESS AND WANT OF UNIFORMITY. 


I cannot more properly close this branch of the subject than by 
uoting an extract from the address of Mr. Hugh McCulloch, late 
Seceulary of the Treasury, at rsa, rus in 1876; 

“ From the time of the expiration of the charter of the United States 
Bank up to 1861, the State banks furnished the country with its paper 
circulation, and to a great extent controlled its business. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the defects of the State bank systems, or the 
character of a considerable part of the notes which the people were 
compelled to receive and treat as money. There were scarcely two 
States in the Union whose systems were alike. In some States banks 
were chartered with proper restrictions upon their discounts and their 
circulation; in others without any such restrictions. In some there was 
individual liability, in others no liability whatever, not even in cases of 
gross mismanagement. 

“In some States the circulation of the banks was secured, partially, at 
least, by mortgages and bonds; in others there was no security except 
the capital, which was frequently a myth. In some States banking was 
a monopoly, in others it enjoyed the largest liberty. The consequence 
was that we had a bank-note circulation frequently worthless, and, when 
solvent, lacking that uniform value which was needed in business trans- 
actions between the citizens of the different States. It is enough to say 
that the circulation of the State banks was entirely unfitted for a coun- 
try like ours; that by it the people were subjected to enormous losses, 
not only in the way of exchanges, but in the inability of a great many of 
the banks to redeem their notes.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is tersely stated by Mr. McCul- 


‘loch. It is this: That the circulation of the State banks, when they 


were permitted to issue circulating notes, was entirely unfitted for a 
country like ours, and that the people were subjected by this system to 


enormous losses. 
Warned by the sad experiences of the past, let us as legislators‘and 


_ representatives of the people, at this time enact such legislation as will 


provide a currency for all the people, which will be uniform in volume, 
and readily accepted as safe and sound in every part‘of our common 
country. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 


The Constitution evidently intended to give to Congress exclusive 
— in reference to money. Section 8 of Article I. provides 
that— 

“The Congress shall have power . . . to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” 

And in Section 10 of the same Article it is provided that— 

“No State shall . . . coin money; emit bills of credit ; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 

I am aware that there are manv conflicting opinions of individuals and 
decisions of courts as to the meaning and scope of these provisions of 
the Constitution. But all admit that the exclusive power tocoin money 
and to regulate the value thereof is vested in the Congress of the United 
States. There is no real money in this country except the coins of the 
United States. Paper currency is merely a promise to pay coin—to pay 
money. It is not the coin or the money itself. It is a mere order to 
pay money. The paper currency, however, is not presented at once for 
payment, but is kept in circulation ; it passes from hand to hand, and 
performs all the functions of real money. As it is lighter and- more 
convenient to carry on the person, it is preferred to the metallic money, 
and after a time the people lose sight of the fact that the paper note is 
a mere promise to pay money, and the paper becomes to be regarded as 
money itself. 

For all practicable purposes it is money. But its value depends upon 
its convertibility into coin on the demand of the holder. If this feature 
is wanting its value is uncertain, and it will pass for that amount only 
which, in the judgment of the community, it will ultimately procure in 
coin. The coin is the money at last, and Congress was given exclusive 
jurisdiction over coins—the power to coin money and to regulate the 
value thereof. This power unquestionably embraces the whole subject 
of money. Paper currency practically is nothing if not money. It per- 
forms all the functions of coin. It is a substitute for coin, and has no 
other function to perform except such as are performed by coin itself. 

How then can paper currency be subject to State  pagpore when 
the coin for which it stands, and in which it is payable, and which per- 
forms precisely the same functions, is subject to Federal jurisdiction ? 
Does not the greater jurisdiction include the less? Can a child be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the State and the parent to that of the nation ? 
Can the nation prescribe laws for the government of the principal and 

the State for his agent? If such were attempted, into what inextricable 
confusion would society be plunged? To avoid such confusion in 
finance, we must adhere to the doctrine that Congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction over money and over everything that passes for money, 
everything that performs the functions of money. If we will adhere to 
this doctrine our duty as legislators is clear, and our task is simple and 
easy of execution. 

e must provide a National currency—a currency that will readil 
pass at its face value in every part of our broad land; that will at all 
times and under all conditions and in all places perform all the func- 
tions of our National coins, and be convertible into such coins at the 
will of the holder. No power can provide such a currency for our coun- 
try except the Congress of the United States. Congress alone can fur- 
nish the guaranty that will make paper currency convertible into coin 
under any and all conditions; Congress alone can give to paper cur- 
rency that function which distinguishes it from a mere personal check— 
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the debt-paying power of money ; Congress alone can furnish a currency 
which will meet the requirements of our interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and which will, at the same time, meet the wants of the people 
in every part and section of the country. 

Mr. ee to the gentleman for interrupting him, I ask 

that Congress alone has the power to issue paper 

currency ? 7 

Mr. = a is my Opinion. 

Mr. Cox—That is what I understood. 

Mr. Springer—That is merely my opinion. . 

Mr. Cox—I just wanted the information. 7 

Mr. Springer—The States cannot meet the requirements of the situa- 
tion. Each State would provide a different system, different kinds of 
bills, different kinds of securities, different reserve funds, different meth- 
ods of redemption, and different plans for inspection and publication 
of bank conditions. There would be uncertainty, want of information 
as to solvency of banks, want of knowledge of the thousands of different 
kinds of bills in circulation, and general confusion in ail branches of 
business. All this can be avoided. It is not only in the power of Con- 
gress, but it is its duty to furnish the people a National currency—a 
currency as safe and as simple as our~coins, easily understood, readily 
convertible, and universally accepted. 


NO STEP BACKWARD. 


After thirty years’ experience with a National currency, the people of 
the United States will never consent to return to the State bank issues 
which prevailed before the war. They were the best issues known to us 
at that time. But they had often produced widespread disaster, and 
were always wanting in uniformity and general acceptability. The very 
best of such State issues were far inferior to our present National cvr- 
rency. Why should we give up that which is conceded to be better, and 
return to that which all must admit was inferior? Let us hold fast to 
that which is always good, rather than return to that which was some- 
times good, sometimes worthless, and always insufficient and uncertain. 

To return again to State bank circulation would be like discarding our 
palace cars and going back to the old Concord coaches of fifty years 

o; like abandoning our magnificent railways for the old Cumberland 
dirt roads and the turnpikes of Kentucky; like throwing aside a mam- 
moth locomotive drawing a hundred freight cars for the “ prairie 
schooner ’’ drawn by oxen; like discarding the fast mail, dashing 
through the country at 60 miles an hour, for the “solitary horseman” 
carrying the mails in saddlebags over corduroy roads at six miles an 
hour. In my judgment there is no more. reason for this country return- 
ing to the policy of State bank currency than there is for re-establishing 
slavery or for peacefully permitting the secession of any State from the 


_. Union. The dead past has buried its dead, and for State corporations 


authorized to issue circulating notes let there be no resurrection. 


THE VEAZIE BANK VS. FENNO. 


Congress has power to provide a National currency. We are no 
longer left in doubt on this subject. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the celebrated case of the Veazze Bank v. Fenno, reported in 
8 Wallace, page 548, has forever set at rest the power of Congress over 
the currency. The court in that case held that Congress has the power 
to deal with this subject ; and if Congress has the power to deal with 
this subject, it seems to me it does not require argument to establish 
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that a currency emanating from Congress or through authority of Con- 
gress, which would be acceptable in every part of the country without 
question and have the fewest character possible of bills in circulation, 
so as to make it easily understood by the people, would be preferable to 
a variety of bills and a complication of systems. 

The case to which I have referred arose out of the act of Congress im- 
posing a tax of Io per cent. upon the circulation of State banks, and 
upon all other notes used for circulation, except National -bank notes. 
The court held that tax to be constitutional ; that Congress not only 
had the power to suppress by taxation, or otherwise, State bank notes, 
but also the power to provide a National currency. I will quote briefly 
from the decision of the court in that case. The court said: 

“It cannot be doubted that under the Constitution the power to pro- 
vide a circulation of coin is given to Congress. And it is settled by the 
uniform practice of the Government and by repeated decisions that 
Congress may constitutionally authorize the emission of bills of credit. 
It is not important here to decide whether the quality of legal tender in 
payment of debts can be constitutionally imparted to these bills; it is 
enough to say that there can be no question of the power of the Govern- 
ment to emit them; to make them receivable in payment of debts to 
itself; to fit them for use by those who see fit to use them in all the 
transactions of commerce; to provide for their redemption ; to make 
them a currency, uniform in value and description and convenient and 
useful for circulation. These powers, until recently, were only partially 
and occasionally exercised. Lately, however, they have been called into 
full activity and Congress has undertaken to supply a currency for the 
entire country.” 

This decision was rendered in December, 1869. It did not emanate 
from a Republican court, as some have supposed. It was pronounced 
by Chief Justice Chase, who, excépt on the slavery question, was a 
Democrat. On the bench his associates were Mr. Justice Nelson, ap- 
pointed by President Tyler; Mr. Justice Greer, of Pennsylvania, ap- 
pointed by President Polk; Mr. Justice Clifford, of Maine, appointed by 
President Buchanan in 1858; Mr. Justice Swayne, of Ohio, appointed 
by President Lincoln; Mr. Justice iller, appointed by President Lin- 
coln; Mr. Justice David Davis, appointed by President Lincoln, and 
Mr. Justice Field, appointed by Mr. Lincoln. That was the court. The 
dissenting opinion was made by Mr. Justice Nelson and Mr. Justice 
Davis. The other members of the court concurred in that opinion. 

The court further says: 

“ To the same end Congress may restrain, by suitable enactments, the 
circulation as money of any notes not issued under its own authority. 
Without this power, indeed, its attempts to secure a sound and uniform 
currency for the country must be futile.” 

Thus it appears the court holds that Congress cannot only suppress 
State bank issues by the taxing power, but by penal statutes it can pro- 
hibit them in all the States. 

This decision has been quoted many times. It is the law of the land 
as much as if its text were in the Constitution itself. However much 
you or I as individuals may think that the court erred when it made that 
decision, we have no rig/ht to think so as legislators, because the Consti- 
tution provides that the Supreme Court shall be the final arbiter as to 
what the meaning of the Constitution is. 

Mr. Cox—Do you hold to the doctrine that.Congress has the power to 
assess taxes to the extent that it prohibits and destroys ? 

Mr. Springer—I do, as to State bank notes and as to all notes used to 
circulate as money. . 
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Mr. Cox—And for the purpose of moi 

Mr. Springer—Yes, sir. In this respect 
this side of the House. 

Mr. Warner—You are on the Republican side. 

Mr. Springer—I may be in the minority ; but I call the attention of 
gentlemen on this side of the House to the fact that one of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of our country in his day—Mr. Gallatin, of Penn- 
sylvania—entertained the same opinion. 7 


MR. GALLATIN’S VIEWS. 


Albert Gallatin was to the Democratic party what Alexander Hamil- 
ton was to the Federalist party. Mr. Gallatin was Secretary of the 
Treasury for eight years during Mr. Jefferson’s two terms as President, 
and for five years under Mr. Madison. He is universally conceded, by 
Democrats at least, to be the greatest of American financiers of his day. 
In 1831 he published a small volume, entitled “Considerations on the 
Currency and Banking System of the United States.” On page 75 of 
this work Mr. Gallatin said : 

“Congress has the power to lay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, 
and on any description of bank notes. That power has already been ex- 
ercised ; and the duties may be laid to such an amount and in sucha 
manner as may be necessary to effect the object intended. This object 
is not merely to provide _oapcing & for the general welfare, but to carry 
into effect, in conformity with the last paragraph of the eighth section of 
the first article, those several and express provisions of the Constitution 
which vest in Congress exclusively the control over the monetary sys- 
tem of the United States, and more particularly those which imply the 
necessity of a uniform currency. The exercise of the power for that ob- 
ject is free from any constitutional objection, provided the duties thus 
laid shall be uniform and applied to the Bank of the United States as 
well as to the State banks.” 

And further Mr. Gallatin said on the same page: 

“Congress may, if it deems it proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes 
which will put an end to their circulation. It may lay such a duty on all 
bank notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount and 
deposit only, annihilate the paper currency, and render a Bank of the 
United States unnecessary in reference to that object. But if this last 
measure should be deemed pernicious or prove impracticable, Congress 
must resort to other and milder means of regulating the currency of the 
country.” | 7 

Mr. Gallatin contended that one of the great objects of the Federal 
Constitution was to secure to the people of the United States “a sound 
and uniform currency.” He caused the word “uniform” to be printed 
in italics, thus emphasizing the necessity of uniformity. I regard Mr. 
Gallatin’s opinion upon this subject, in view of his intimate personal 
and political relations with Mr. Jefferson, the father of the Democratic 
party and author of our Declaration of Independence, as of equal im- 
pe ig at this time to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States. 


ing ? | 
may be in the minority on 


GEN. JACKSON FOR A UNIFORM AND SOUND CURRENCY. 


Andrew Jackson, in his first message to Congress, in December, 1829, 
opposed the rechartering of the Bank of the United States, giving 
among other reasons that— , | 

“It must be admitted by all that it has failed in the great end of 
establishing a uniform and a sound currency.” 


He further suggested that— 
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“If such an institution is deemed essential to the fiscal operations of 
the Government, whether a National one, founded upon the credit of 
the Government, and its revenues might not be devised, which would 
avoid all constitutional difficulties and at the same time secure all the 
advantages to the Government and country that were expected to result 
from the present bank.” : . 

I believe, with President Jackson, that a National system can be de- 
vised which will be free from all constitutional difficulties, and which will 
secure to the people a sound and uniform currency, founded upon the 
credit and revenues of the Government. 


JEFFERSON FAVORS CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL. 


Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to J. W. Eppes, of June 24, 1813, said: 

“The States should be applied to, to transfer the right of issuing cir- 
culating paper to Congress exclusively, zz perpetuum if possible, but 
during the war at least, with a saving of charter rights. Private fortunes 
in the present state of our circulation are at the mercy of those self- 
created money lenders, and are prostrated by the floods of nominal 
money with which their avarice deluges us.” (Writings of Jefferson, 
volume 6, page 140.) 

Mr. McMillin—If the gentleman will permit me, if Mr. Jefferson 
thougnt the power he claims existed, why did, he insist that the State 
should be applied to to yield the power ? 

Mr. Springer—He recognized the fact that the power was being used 
without objection on the part of the general Government, and that the 
States ought to be requested to give it up. 

Mr. Jefferson, in speaking of the policy of Great Britain, where specie 
payments were suspended at that time, said: | 

“The unlimited emission of bank paper has banished all her specie, 
and is now, by a depreciation acknowledged by her own statesmen, car- 
rying her rapidly to bankruptcy, as it did France, as it did us, and will 
do us again, and every other country permitting paper to be circulated 
other than by public authority, rigorously limited to the just measure 
for circulation.” 

In a letter to Jean Baptiste Say, dated March 2, 1815, Mr. Jefferson 
said that our circulating medium at that time was estimated at from two 
to three millicns of dollars on a population of eight and a half millions. 
The banks, he said, *‘ were able for awhile to keep this trash at par with 
metallic money.’”” Commenting further, he said : 

* The Government is now issuing Treasury notes for circulation, bot- 
tomed on solid funds and bearing interest. The banking confederacy 
(and the merchants bound to them by their debts) will endeavor to 
crush the credit of these notes; but the country is eager for them, as 
something they can trust to, and as soon as a convenient quantity of 
them can get into circulation the bank notes die.” 

In a letter to Albert Gallatin, dated October 16, 1815, Mr. Jefferson 
said : 

“ We are undone, my dear sir, if this banking mania is not suppressed 
—Aut Carthago, aut Roma delenda est.” 

The idea which he/intended to convey by this classic quotation was 
that the Government must destroy the banks or the banks would de- 
stroy the Government. 

Again, Mr. Jefferson in the same letter, overflowing with righteous in- 
dignation against the banks of issue, said : 

“Put down the banks. . . . Not by any novel project, not by any 
charlatanerie, but by ordinary and well-experienced means, by the total 
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prohibition of all private paper at all times.”—Writings of Jefferson, 
volume 6, pages 488, 489. le 

Referring to the general bank failures at that time, and the immense 
loss sustained by the people on account of the depreciated and worthless 
paper money, 4 4 maga wrote in a letter to Thomas Cooper, Septem- 
ber 10, 1814, as follows: 

“Thus, by the dupery of our citizens and tame acquiescence of our 
legislators, the nation is plundered of two or three hundred millions of 
dollars, treble the amount of debt contracted in the Revolutionary 
war.” 

CALHOUN AGAINST STATE BANK PAPER MACHINES, 


John C. Calhoun, in a speech delivered February 26, 1816, said : 

“ The right of making money, an attribute of sovereign power, a sa- 
cred and important right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty 
banks, scattered over every part of the United States, not responsible to 
anv power whatever for their issue of paper.” 

He pointed out the remedy. It was that the banks should return to 
their original use; that they should give up their usurped power; that 
they should return to their legitimate office of places of discount and 


deposit. Let them, he said, “ be no longer mere paper machines ;’” “ re- 
solve that everywhere there shall be a uniform value to the National 
currency.” 


In 1834, Mr. Calhoun deprecated the great and growing disproportion 
between the metallic and paper circulation of the country, effected 
through the instrumentality of the banks. He said that it had plunged 
the country into deep and extensive distress, and that “it was daily 
consigning hundreds to poverty and misery; blasting the hopes of the 
enterprising, taking employment and bread from the laborer, and work- 
ing a fearful change in the relative condition of the money dealers on 
one side and the man of business on the other—raising the former ra- 
pidly to the top of the wheel, while it is whirling the latter with equal 
rapidity to the bottom.” 

ill not members of this House heed the warnings of our fathers ? 
Of Jefferson, of Jackson, of Gallatin, of Calhoun, and of hundreds of 
other great statesmen and shining lights in the Democratic party of the 
past years? There is remarkable unanimity among the leading states- 
men of the past in favor of a sound and uniform currency, which Con- 
gress alone has the constitutional power to provide. 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


It is not only, therefore, within the power of Congress to.provide a 
National currency, but it is, in my judgment, the duty of Congress to 





provide such a currency, and to prohibit the circulation as money of all » 


notes not sanctioned by Congress. Danie] Webster, in a speech in the 
United States Senate, September 28, 1837, said : 

“ That it is the constitutional duty of this Government to see that a 
proper currency, suitable to the circumstances of the times and to the 
wants of trade and business, as well as tothe payments of debts due to the 
Government, be maintained and preserved ; a currency of general credit, 
and capable of aiding the operations of exchange, so far as those opera- 
tions may be connected by means of the circulating medium; and that 
there are duties, therefore, devolving on Congress in relation to currency 
beyond the mere regulation of the gold and silver coins.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 




















LESSONS OF THE RECENT PAST. 


LESSONS OF THE RECENT PAST. 


The following paper was read at the last convention of the Tennessee 
State Bankers’ Association by Herman Justi, president of the First 
National Bank of Nashville: , 

An analysis of the commercial troubles which have befallen us lately 
and from which we have not yet recovered, should be treated by a spe- 
cialist in economic science. 1 shall, therefore, not venture into that 
inviting, but wide and difficult field. I shall be equally careful to avoid 
any speculation as to the uncertain future. 

The “ recent past and its lessons’ has been scientifically treated by 
many great thinkers, and their researches and observations, besides be- 
ing interesting, are necessary to a correct knowledge of the subject. A 
familiarity with the various and opposite views of the able writers who 
have lately treated of this tqpic is presupposed in my observations. I 
am mindful of the importance of the original causes, but I prefer to deal 
with the consequences. Local troubles and conditions are so full of 
suggestion, that I feel we need not search for remote causes which have, > 
of course, affected us, but which would have had important consequen- 
ces if they had not come concurrently with local disorders. We know 
that a panic was precipitated upon us last summer, and what we are now 
most concerned in knowing, is why we could not successfully meet it. 
Charity begins at home and so should investigation. In fact, all reform 
should begin at home—begin with ourselves. He who advocates re- 
form must stand behind his measures as an example—not as a warning. 
We are all prone to shift responsibility, and to lecture our neighbors, 
whilst complacently closing our eyes to our own ignoble part in the 
mistakes and follies that appear on every page of the diary of human 
life. The poet has well said : 


‘* If every man would see to his own reformation, 
How very easily we might reform a nation.” 


The application of one of the truths contained in these lines leaves 
one course open to me, viz., to begin at home and work outwardly, and 
in this outward movement, I shall stop far short of the failure of the 
great banking-house of the Baring Bros., of the delay and uncertainty 

eof tariff legislation, of the evils attributed to the Sherman silver bill, of 
the extravagance of the Fifty-second Congress, of the obstructive and 
destructive legislation of the present Congress, of the epidemic of dis- 
aster and depression, strikes and riots everywhere in the world, and 
numberless other evils as well, all of which have been fully discussed 
by writers and speakers at all the great centers of thought. There are 
at home sufficient evils to engage our attention. 


OUR TROUBLE AN OLD ONE. 


We speak of the recent past as though all our troubles burst suddenly 
upon us. Isthistrue? Are they not rather the penalty required of us 
for the sins, the blunders and false policies of a decade, or of a genera- 
tion? We sometimes say of a man that he became suddenly ill, appar- 
ently without cause. While it is true that illness may suddenly mani- 
fest itself, the man has been out of health without knowing it, or, if 
knowing it, without concerning himself about it, so that he has gone on 
doing imprudent things until his physical nature has rebelled, and has 
laid him prone upon his back. So it was with our recent troubles; re- 
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gardless of consequences we had been defying certain well established 
economic laws. It needs no argument to prove that we were unpre- — 
pared for the storm. Our house, so to speak, was in the greatest dis- 
order, and invited the fierce elements that ultimately overtook us. 
What happened, therefore, while unexpected, was a natural consequence. 
So greatly had we abused natural laws for a long time, that even a dis- 
tinct warning, unless it had come three years ago, would not have en- 
abled us to prevent in some form, the trouble that finally came. 


WHAT WAS OUR TROUBLE? 


What was our condition? Why were we unable to cope with difficul- 
ties that some other communities met successfully ? Necessarily there 
must have been some grave local disorders that rendered us powerless 
in this great and not wholly unforeseen struggle. In a retrospective 
view we are met with such questions as these, viz.: 

Have we been content to make haste slowly in the race for fortune, 
or have we taken all the short cuts and all the desperate chances to be- 
come suddenly rich ? 

Have we lived prudently, wisely and within our income? | 
Have we applied well-established business rules and methods t 


‘ business affairs ? 


Have we discharged our duty as good citizens by an intelligent exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage, and by an honest and temperate exercise 
of the right of free speec 

Have we, in our intercourse with each other, tried to be mutually 
helpful, or have we been willing to rise upon the ruin of others ? 


AND MUTUAL HELPFULNESS. 





CO-OPERATION 


Let me reverse the order of these questions and take up the last one 
first: Have we been mutually helpful; has there been co-operation 
among the banks of Tennessee? This association will fail in the one 
sole object of its existence—certainly the first and greatest object—if 
we do not co-operate and if we are not mutually helpful, and surely, last 
summer, when every commercial interest in the country was threatened 
with ruin, there was no common ground for us to stand on, no willing- 
ness to stand together to meet and overcome a common foe. 

From this historic mountain height, in these peacefui days of spring- 
time, let us survey the situation in a calm, broad-minded and intelligent 
spirit. What is our first duty and greatest need? The importance, if* 
not the necessity, of co-operation among the banks of this State, and of 
the United States, cannot be overestimated. We cannot be blind to the 
troubles and disasters of last summer, when, in this State, at a most 
critical moment, each banking institution was forced to depend on its . 
own individual resources. Surely, we all know how soon the limit of 
the individual resources of banks—of even the greatest banks of 
America or Europe—are reached under the strain and pressure of a 
great financial crisis. Awhile ago the Bank of England came to the 
rescue of the Baring Brothers and so saved Great Britain, and in re- 
turn the Bank of France went to the relief of the Bank of England 
to save Europe, and had the banks of New York City stood apart 
last summer, instead of co-operating and acting in perfect harmony, 
universal bankruptcy would have ensued. 

Are we to. profit by the wise example of the Bank of England, of 
the Bank of Foaie. and of the New York bankers? Shall we confer 
and co-operate and help each other as they did, or shall we pursue a 
selfish, niggardly, short-sighted, yea, criminal policy, to the destruc- 
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tion of many interests and the ultimate injury of all? J cannot 
bring myself to believe that we have fallen so low in the scale of 
human intelligence, nor can I think that honor and virtue in men 
have reached so low an ebb. I prefer to think well of all men and I 
shall hope that with the sad experiences now past, but fresh in our 
minds, we shall act wisely, taking counsel one with another and 
uniting in a policy of mutual helpfulness. 


SAFE BUSINESS MAXIMS IGNORED. 


“Be slow and sure” is a safe motto given to us by our fathers, 
which we should have followed as our guiding star. I once knew a 
miserly old man in Kentucky who, it is said, made it a rule of life 
never to accept more than 6 per cent. on monev loaned. He might 
accept less, but never more. There was a time when, to me, and no 
doubt to tens of thousands of other men, this seemed absurd. He 
not only observed this rule, but he always insisted on the absolute 
security of his principal. As to the security of the principal he 
would take no risk. Every other consideration was subordinated to 
that of safety. Never to spend more than his income was a relig- 
ious tenet, and I know positively it was a tenet he kept inviolate: 

When this old man died a few years ago, he left a large fortune 
to a family of boys, who, you may guess, have since spent it. Few 
tears of sorrow were shed by his kindred or by his friends, although 
of friends I fear he had almost none, for such men seldom have de- 
voted friends. I do not mention this instance because I approve of 
the man, but because his experience emphasizes what I am going to 
sav. Whenever we spend more than we make, we get on danger- 
ous ground. This idea need not be elaborated, for we know that 
debt murders the sleep of honest men. The rule of the old Kentucky 
miser who refused more than 6 per cent. was based upon this sound 
theory: The larger the interest the greater the risk. The man of 
means who tries to make his capital earn more than 5 or 6 per cent., 
is in danger of coming to grief, and the man who has no means, 
but borrows his capital and tries to realize more than 5 or 6 per 
cent. net, is almost certain to bring some one else to grief. It is, I 
believe, a well established principle of finance, that in every legitimate 
business wisely conducted, taking one year with another, there is a 
reasonable certainty of about 6 per cent. net profit. This would mean 
that each year a prudent business man would add something to his 
capital, and so in that proportion increase his income. Whatever, in 
excess of this, his estate is worth, is merely natural appreciation. 
Whenever we ignore this rule and try to make money earn a greater 
yearly average than 6 per cent. we violate a fixed inexorable eco- 
nomic law. 


EXPECTING MUCH FOR LITTLE. 


Is not our complaint in a greater measure due to the fact that we 
expect much for little? Have we not been trying to get in one year 
what we know to be,the legitimate reward for a life-time of honest, 
steady work? Havé we not been pursuing shadows and chasing 
phantoms? Has not some one been fooling us, and have we not 
been fooling ourselves? A few years ago we repeated the farce-tragedy 
that has been enacted again and again at very long intervals. First, 
the visionary projected a grand scheme, a promoter set it agoing, 
and presently every one, from the conservative business.man to the 
miserable cat’s-paw, was involved. So easily is the public deceived, 
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that many persons refuse to see how honest, conservative business 
men can associate with a set of wild schemers, whose end and aim. 
is booty, but the hope of making large gains upon a relatively small 
outlay, the hope of quickly becoming rich, make strange bed-fellows. 

Sacrificing rectitude to aggrandizement is much too common among 
men, who, through faulty public judgment, are classed with the elect. 

Neither a sanctified air, nor ostentatious charity make of a sharp, 
unscrupulous man either a Christian or a philanthropist. 

Who does not remember how in our late era of booms farms would 
suddenly fade from view. Where a season before stood dense forests, 
or it may be, fields of ripening grain beckoned the husbandman with his 
scythe, there cities and towns sprang up as if by magic. We really im- 
agined this new-found prosperity was permanent and meant wealth 
and ease to us for the rest of our days. Rich for a day,a prince for a 
night, and on the second day a pauper! A ream of handsomely en- 
graved certificates and innumerable notices of maturing paper in bank, 
are among the sad reminders of our folly. 

The collapse of the late boom always vividly recalls a picture that ap- 
peared a few years ago in one of our illustrated papers. The picture 
represented a poor fellow who had just awakened from that deep sleep 
into which drunkards fall after a night’s debauch. He was sitting on 
the edge of his bed and was contemplating, in a hand glass, his dis- 
figured and court-plastered face. He is represented as musing over his 
past experiences and present state, and saying: “ Well, I ony ae a hell 
of atime.” So it was with thousands of good men in this great State 
last summer, when collapse and liquidation were the orders of the day. 
We awoke from our dreams and exclaimed : “Oh! what a night.” 


TEN YEARS’ LOSSES—1884 TO 1894. 


I am sure that in ten years the city of Nashville lost $10,000,000 in 
various boom schemes or wild, speculative ventures, and of this vast sum 
not 10 per cent. was spent at home. Do I overstate the case in saying 
that in the entire State fully $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 have gone into 
uncertain ventures, never to return? What have we to show for it? 
Absolutelv nothing, for even the lesson that this sad experience should 
have taught us will be forgotten by very many of the sufferers. It is un- 
fortunately true that too many persons treat the whole matter lightly 
and find consolation in the thought that their loss was another’s gain— 
in short, that they were the unfortunate agency for distributing wealth. 
It seems we will not discriminate between the distribution and oblitera- 
tion of wealth, between investing and wasting. Scattering our means 
broadcast and building iron furnaces and grand hotels in out-of-the-way 
places is not distributing wealth, but simply wasting it. Wealth, un- ~ 
wisely used, is a curse. A _ proper use of our lately dissipated wealth 
would have fortified us against fast summer’s panic. We recklessly 
wasted our substance, and even when we found our ventures unprofit- 
able we were unwilling to admit our folly, contending that the commu- 
nity, at any rate, had been benefited. Spending is not always distribu- 
ung. and the sooner we learn the difference the better. 

he truth is, we have either been trying to get something for nothing 
or a great deal for very little. This is contrary to all well established 
laws, laws with which good business men should be familiar. And yet 
rich men, men who have in some way accumulated fortunes, while they 
would scorn to speculate, do hope or expect by some unnatural means 
to get much for little. Every now and then we hear of some rich man 
trying to buy $10,000 worth of gold for $5,000. A gold brick worth 
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$10,000 is offered for $5,000, and there are rich men foolish enough to 
believe the brick to be pure gold. Could anything be more absurd ? Of 
course, certain loss follows such a venture, and it is right that it should. 


OVER-CAPITALIZATION. 


Over-capitalization—that is, placing $5,000,000 of bonds on property 
that is only worth prospectively that sum and actually worth, let us say, 
$1,000,000—is one of the blunders we have committed and for which we 
are now paying dearly. We have built large factories that should have 
been started on a small scale, that should have been allowed to grow 
with the growth of trade and experience. Under our practice loss is 
almost certain, while under the system I have indicated, success is al- 
most sure. Thus we see how millions have been squandered that might 
have been safely invested right here in our midst. One of our besetting 
sins has been, and is now, this practice of keeping too many irons in the 
fire. Some of them are certain to be burned. No man can do a dozen 
things well, nor can he well and faithfully serve a half dozen masters. 
It will be well for us to think seriously on the concentration of energy, 
consolidation of enterprises and reduction of capital to a point where a 
safe and steady return for money invested is assured. Where we are in- 
terested in a dozen enterprises it is to be feared that we will try to build 
up One at the cost of the others, and oftentimes. in attempting to do 
this, we injure them all. 

The debt of Tennessee is about $16,000,000, and of the municipalities 
and counties of the State about as much more.. Suppose we had been 
content with a reasonable and certain return for our money, buying our 
best and absolutely safe securities ; what would have been the result ? 
The twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars that have gone glimmering 
would not only be in our vaults to-day but could have yielded a steady 
and certain income. Then we could have withstood the financial storm 
that swept over the land. The credit of the State, of its cities and 
counties, as well as the credit of almost every firm and corporation 
within its borders, would have been unimpaired and our credit would 
now be on a plane with that of Boston and Hartford. Our great fault has 
been, and is now, that we send away everything that is good, and so our 
folly has kept us poor. It is greatly to be desired in Tennessee, and, in 
fact, everywhere in the South, that we should buy the best of our own 
securities and should keep the interest on them at home. We must 
learn to know what is goud,and we must not send away the best of 
everything, whether it is our choicest beef or our safest bonds. We 
must not persist in our folly of keeping what is of least value, lured by 
the hope of an abnormal rise of value and the promise of excessive in- 
pen This is why we generally are working for others and seldom for 
ourselves. 


OBSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 


It is also true that, forced as we are tosend away our securities, our 
law-makers seem determined that we shall realize upon them the mini- 
mum instead of the maximum value. As an instance of this I[ cite the - 
fact that when the Législature of Tennessee was recently asked to insert 
a gold clause in our State and city bonds, it refused to do so for the al- 
leged reason that by so doing we would be placing ourselves at the 
mercy of the “gold bugs.” It preferred realizing less under some kind 
of hope or belief that they were resenting an insult offered by Wall 
Street. I am not now speaking as the advocate of a single standard, for 
it must be clear to every business man, no matter what his views may 
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be on the currency question, that when we have anything to sell we 
must conform to well-known usage in order to obtain the highest market 
price. It never occurred to our legislators that gold was the sole legal © 
tender money of the principal nations of the world, and that buyers of 
securities want them made payable in gold, sothat they may be mar- 
keted everywhere. Either they cannot or they will not see that a bond 
which can be marketed everywhere, will sell for more than a bond that 
can be marketed only at home. Many persons contend that this is due 
to the dishonesty of our legislators, but [am convinced that this is not 
true. They are, however, prejudiced, and prejudice is the child of ig- 
norance. They do not know better, and they will not learn. Though 
our legislators are morally honest, they are often mentally dishonest and 
allow themselves to be controlled by any false sentiment that prevails in 
their neighborhood. They find it easier to follow an established senti- 
ment that is wrong than to lead a crusade for sound principles that are 
unpopular, and unpopular because they are not understood. | 


THE BLAME IS OUR OWN, 


We lay too many of our troubles ms n Congress and upon our State 
Legislature. I admit that, secondarily, much of the blame belongs there, 
but primarily the fault is ours. Failing to discharge our duty as Ameri- 
can citizens, we complain that our public men are inferior in ability, de- 
ficient in statesmanship, and mentally, if not morally, dishonest. If we 
remain away from the polls or the primaries, if we are silent when we 
should speak, if we either have no convictions, or having them persist in 
concealing, stifling or disguising them, we have only ourselves to blame 
when our laws and law-makers are not what they should be. A firm and 
respectful avowal of conviction is the duty of every citizen who loves 
good government. If we are indifferent in elections and then expect at- 
tention when we are being hurt by adverse legislation we must blame 
ourselves alone. Recent monetary legislation shows it is absolutely 
necessary to keep up the education of the people as to the characteris- 
tics of honest money. Each generation must be taught. It is not sufh- 
cient to send men to Congress that from time to time thev must he in- 
structed what to do. We must send men in whose patriotism, ability 
and honesty we can put the fullest trust. We must not make our Con- 
gressmen agents for a lot of office hunters. Too many Congressmen are 
mere employment agents for the boys that have been running the ma- 
chine, and statesmen who refuse to do:the bidding of this singe. 4 
horde are often retired. Welook fortoo much from legislation. e 
charge it with every mistake of our own, and we look to Congress to 
make times good and money plentiful. We really make times bad and 
money scarce by depending too much upon everything else than | 
our own labor, energy and good sense. e lay undue stress on the 
insufficiency of our laws, when in truth the chief fault lies in our 
failure to properly enforce the laws we have. A good law badly 
administered is ofttimes of little, if any, value, while a less perfect 
law administered by honest and wise men yields excellent results. 


. We need, in the first instance, statesmen to make our laws, and brave, 


honest men to administer them. Otherwise the government must be 
a failure and a people’s discontent must be incurable. It may be 
asked, how are we to obtain better results in legislation? By foster- 
ing loftier patriotism, higher intelligence, and a greater willingness 
to make sacrifices for the general good. But how are we to become 
more patriotic, intelligent and unselfish? Education is the first 
remedy to be applied. The bankers of Tennessee should either help 
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such schools of finance as now exist, or establish at the various large 
_ centers schools of finance, where bank officers and employes and all 
others who may feel disposed to study economic science may pursue 
a regular course, and where societies may be formed in which all 
great problems of our country may be soberly and intelligently con- 
sidered. These schools can become a source of correct knowledge 
to all ranks of American voters. We need, as Prof. Sidney Sher- 
wood has said, the more scholarly education of practical men, and 
the more practical education of scholars. 


WHAT OUR SCHOOLS MUST TEACH. 


Civics must be taught in our schools. In a free country having a 
population of 60,000,000 it is of the highest importance that our 
_ children should be taught their civil duties. Otherwise how can they 
be intelligent enough to maintain free institutions? A little reading, 
writing or arithmetic do not make men intelligent voters. Not onl 
must the youth of the land be taught their civil duties by the sch 4 
but by the home also, and how can home do its part until we have 
an educated community—a community of business men in which a 
knowledge of the principles of good government is universal? Every 
man may have this knowledge for the asking, and they who have it 
not, neglect their duty to the State, and must bear their share of 
blame for all prevailing discontent and for whatever disorders this 
growing discontent produces. We cry for relief from politicians who 
misrepresent us, but we shall continue to cry in vain until we train 
our young men in the professions and in the business world to 
properly discharge the high duties of citizenship in a representative 
democracy. Their work must make itself felt at the polls and their 
thoughts must be read daily in the newspapers, and their voice must be 
heard on the rostrum and in our legislative halls if our government is to 
endure. 

_ PATRIOTS IN DEMAND. 


When our people become educated, then, and not till then, can we 
hope to see chess exercise the sacred right of suffrage as becomes the 
citizens of a great republic. We must have medium of communication 
with the masses, and these masses can be reached either through the 
press or from the platform. The masses of the people want to know 
the truth, and will do right if they know the right. If they do 
wrong it is because those members of the community who should 
help them to a correct understanding of their rights and duties stand 
aloof from participating in all public affairs, allowing the self-seeking 
and designing professional office hunters to run things to suit themselves. 
If the founders of the republic had shown such indifference to public 
affairs—if they, in a time of awful trial, had not pledged their fortunes, 
their sacred honor and their lives, we should to-day be the ~~ of a 
foreign power. We must ever keep in mind that in a republic like ours, 
good government is the fruit of intelligence, vigilance and unselfish de- 
votion to duty. We look in vain for good government where ignorance 
prevails and patriotism is dead. Love of justice must supplant prejudice, 
and indifference and/apathy, which, like a cancer, are eating into our 
vitals, must give way to courage in proclaiming correct seer and 
honest convictions. In this connection I would commend to all who 
now hear or who may hereafter read this paper these suggestive words 
from the pen of Mr. E. L. Godkin, editor of Zhe Nation: 

There is probably nothing from which the public service of the coun- 
try suffers more to-day than the silence of its educated class; that is, 
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the small amount of criticism which comes from disinterested and 
competent sources. It is a very rare thing for an educated man to say 
anything publicly about the questions of the day. He is absorbed in 
science, art or literature, in the practice of his profession, or in the con- 
duct of his business ; and if he has any interest at all in the questions of 
the day it is a languid one. He is silent because he has not much care, 
or because he does not wish to embarrass the administration or “ hurt 
the party ;” or because he does not feel that anything he could say 
would make much difference. 


THE SIN OF EXTRAVAGANCE, 


One of the besetting sins of the times is extravagance. It has made 
us reckless, and hence we have lived beyond what our income could 
afford. The debt-creating habit must be reversed, and the system of 
paying cash should be forced upon ourselves. The example of our best 
society is not edifying in this particular. Ostentatious display at our 
own expense, and if not at our own expense, at the expense of others, 
is too common. We see men who should be concerned chiefly about 
earning money to pay their honest debts working and worrying to keep 
up false appearances in society. Many of these are utterly and hope- 
lessly bankrupt, so far as their creditors are concerned, and yet they con- 
tinue to ride in fine carriages behind swift trotters, and continue to live 
in magnificent houses and in princely style. They seem to have money 
for everything save for their just debts—debts often due to the most 
needy and deserving in the community. 


HIGHER IDEALS. 


Much of this evil is due to the high value placed upon wealth, and the 
homage we pay tu rich men. We must once more realize that poverty 
is no disgrace, and that empty and full hands are alike honorable, so 
long as they are clean—so long as they have not been stained by guilt. 
We need a higher standard of success than the seemingly accepted stand- 
ard of our own time—the money standard. Honesty, ability and pub- 
lic spirit are not fairly valued. If we would prosper worthily, we must 
accept honesty primarily as the basis of credit, ability as the passport to 
place and power, and public spirit as the measure of honor and grati- 
tude in the community. We must employ men because of their fitness, 
not only in business firms and corporations, but in the administration of 
the affairs of the city, State and the nation, and having secured the 
service of such men, we must show our appreciation of their worth by 
advancing them in our service as they deserve and as opportunities for 
preferment arise. We must send statesmen to Congress, not mere poli- 
ticians ; we must put capable men in office, not the tricksters or the 
available men ; and in every place, in private or in public, the test must 
be merit. High-minded men, in business iife and in the professions, 
must take an active part in elections, and give their time and means, 
when required, to the public service. If they remain away from the polls 
and their primaries because they believe their private interests are too 
great to admit of any sacrifice, they alone are to blame if our government 
is turned over to unworthy agents. If the office does not seek the man, 
it is certain that the man who seeks the office will get it and probably 
be unworthy of it. 


MORAL TURPITUDE. 


Compromise and bankru tcy are too common, sympathy for wrong- 
dvers is too lavishly and foolishly bestowed. Unless we call a halt, all 
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‘moral basis in man will be destroyed. Then, indeed, honesty will be, as 
some now contend, a bar to success, a figment of the brain. Fraud in 
every form and wherever committed must be s ily and adequately 
punished, and if so punished its occurrence would become rare. I do 
not mean that only those shall suffer whose offense is defined by the 
penal code, but I mean that the severest punishment that the scorn 
of honest men can impose shall embrace in its verdict many men who 
are guilty of serious wrongs but who are unconvicted by any law and 
who, therefore, are freely mingled in every club, in every social circle 
and in every commercial body in the land. So long as they are accorded 
recognition just so long will they contaminate every community and en- 
courage the commission of fraud and crime. 

I have more respect for a Paul Clifford, a Dick Turpin, or even a Jesse 
James, who openly and boldly defies the law, than a trickster or cheat 
who hides what he should surrender to his creditors behind a wife’s 
petticoat. I have the greatest sympathy for misfortune ; oppression of 
the unfortunate, struggling against mistakes of judgment, is a crime and 
a violation of the law which enjoins us to temper justice with mercy. 
But I maintain that the very common practice of transferring valuable 
property to a wife ora friend in order to. evade creditors is worse 
than the punishable offense of hiding stolen goods, for in the com- 
mon thief is a stranger on whom we have no special claims, while 
the other is a friend to whom we have given confidence and in whom 
we have trusted. 


WHAT ARE THE LESSONS OF THE RECENT PAST? 


What are the lessons to be drawn from the experiences of the re- 
cent past? Can any one doubt that speculation and unproductive 
consumption; that gambling and wasting are the means that de- 
prived us of our reason and robbed us of our wealth? Will any one 
dispute the statement that we located costly manufacturing plants 
where there were no natural advantages to enable them to meet the 
competition of the world? Is there any one rash enough to defend 
many of the projectors of boom cities, and million-dollar plants 
against the charge that these schemes were known by sensible men 
to be well-nigh worthless, and they were deliberately and in cold blood 
unloaded on unsuspecting people? Ido not so much lament what we 
have lost in money, for that can be quickly replaced. I do lament, 
though, that we have lost so much in self-respect, in the respect of the 
world, in credit abroad. I sorrowfully lament that our folly has brought 
discredit upon the inherent wealth of our State and section, and that it 
reflects upon our honesty and intelligence. In the distribution of wealth 
the Creator poured a generous portion into our lap, and there it is now, 
as plentiful and inviting as ever; but we must vindicate ourselves in the 
future by greater industry and wiser action. We must make two blades 
of grass to grow where only one grew before, and we must practice a 
wiser public spirit than has distinguished our action in the past. Hence- 
forth we must be more deliberate, more thoughtful and more alert. We 
must set about correcting our mistakes and repairing our losses. We 
must resolve to work harder and be satisfied with less. We must in- 
crease our stock of content, for, after all, we cannot increase the wealth 
of the world to such dn extent as to make any perceptible increase in 
the allowance to each person. There will be in the world the rich 
and the poor, the fortunate and the unfortunate, and God alone knows 
who is to fare well and who is to fare ill. Content, therefofe, is es- 
sential. Riches are not a guarantee of happiness. Great wealth is a 
burden—a burden, I know, that most of us are willing to accept, and 
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few that have it are willing to surrender—but nevertheless it is a burden. 
and as men of feeiing, as men of taste, as men loving our country and 
praising God, let us have higher aspirations than riches and be content 
with so much as we may obtain for faithful service and in fair dealing, 
pulling no man down that we may build ourselves up. 

After all, money is a means, although we seem to regard it as an end. 
When we learn to make it a means to noble ends, then we will have 
found content, and when we are content and realize that we owe more 
to the world than we do to ourselves, we can truly appreciate the simple, 
noble prayer of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


** I only ask unto this end, 
A little more than I can spend.”’ 


Living up to this idea we shall have peace of mind, every reasonable 
comfort and wealth of knowledge. Along with these we may acquire 
all those graces of character and disposition which round out and com- 
plete a life worthy to be called noble. 

Let us be mutually helpful, let us protect the weak against the strong; 
let us foster unselfishness and conscientiousness in public affairs. We 
must return to simpler living ; we must work a little more earnestly to 
build up our State, so that Tennessee may shine resplendent for honor, 
virtue and greatness in the National crown. 





BANK DISCOUNTING IN CANADA. 


In the address of Mr. George A. Cox. president of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, at the annual meeting of the shareholders, he said: . 

“The borrowing public of Canada will doubtless never know just what 
they owe to the banks for the policy followed by the latter during the 
summer and autumn of 1893. Bankers are supposed to be as willing as 
private individuals to lend at the highest obtainable rates to whoever 
will give the best security, and where they do otherwise it is presumed 
self-interest is the only reason which causes them to refrain from select- 
ing whichever business will at the moment pay the best. No doubt this 
is quite true, but it is well to remember that some credit is due to those 
who see their self-interest in a broad, instead of a narrow policy. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn of 1893 the applications for loans from 
private individuals and firms, industrial companies, municipal corpora- 
tions, banks, and, in fact, every kind of business concern, from the 
Western States tothe Atlantic seaboard, were simply without number, 
and those who came were but the select few who felt, because of the 
sufficient security they had to offer, and the high rates they were pre-. 
pared to pay, their wants would surely be supplied. As a rule the 
answer from all Canadian banks was the same, and it was that at the 
moment they were taking care of their own country. Private indi- 
viduals in Canada availed themselves largely of the chance to obtain 
high rates, but the banks did not. Some Canadian borrowers were 
annoyed at the slight advance in rates, but they did not reflect that the 
money lent to them could have been lent elsewhere at very much higher 
rates of interest, nor did some of them reflect upon the difference between 
a country where the solvent borrower could not obtain a loan, no matter 
how good the security, and this country, where it may be safely said that 
no worthy customer of a bank found his banking facilities in any way 
curtailed. : 
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“The general manager will have something to say to you regarding’ 
the critical time through which the world is passing, and | will not say 
anything further upon that point, but in this period where so many in 
making up their annual accounts have losses to reckon with, instead of 
gains, wong Be permitted to say something regarding a class of losses. 
now being borne by ep Canadians, which are to be regretted for the: 
unsound business ideas they indicate more than for the actual money 
losses sustained. We hear every now and then of large sums of money 
having been transmitted through brokers’ offices to cover margins: on 
adverse speculations in Chicago and New York. I would be afraid to 
repeat some of these statements, because no matter how true, many 
people would refuse to believe them, but it is certain that in the aggre- 
gate the stock and grain speculating public in Canada have had to bear 
losses amounting to many millions of dollars—a very serious and direct 
burden upon the industry of this country. We are not likely to fail in 
sympathy for those who make losses in attempting to build up an in- 
dustry, or to carry on any real trading venture; they have, perhaps, 
helped the country, although they have failed to make money for them-.. 
selves, but this species of gambling which year after year only results in. 
taking money out of Canada to help support the looker in Chicago and’ 
New York, is very much to be regretted. It isa pity the law is power- 
less to restrain them for their own good, and to protect the business 
morals of the community. Many a Canadian who by attention to his 
legitimate business was developing habits of thrift and industry, which 
would make him valuable to the community and useful to himself, has 
been induced to deal in Chicago, has early in his experience made a 
little money, and has thus been led to feel that the old methods of 
moderate profits for daily toil were slow and wearisome, but later on, 
when his speculations went against him, he has found that he. has not 
only lost his money, but has also impaired or lost his habits of persever- 
ance and industry, and in many cases becomes discouraged and joins the. 
already overcrowded ranks of unsuccessful traders.” 
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BANKING IN CANADA. 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Merchants’ Bank:of 
Canada, Mr. George Hague, the general manager, reviewed the business. 
of the bank for the year, and showed that notwithstanding the severity 
of the times the institution had been prosperous. A part of his review" 
is laid before our readers : 

Turning from the past to the present, I may observe that the year just 
closed, especially in its earlier months, was one of considerable anxiety 
to bankers who had large interests in the United States. 

We curtailed our loans in New York to the lowest. limit consistent 
with doing. business at all, and took other measures to protect the inter- 
ests of the bank. But it was impossible toavoid having a certain amount 
at risk, if we were to keep our office open. 

The unprecedented/ course of legislation in the United States had. 
caused the “silver ghestion ” to hang as a threatening cloud over the: 
country for years. This produced its effects last year ina destruction of. 
confidence, heavy withdrawals of money from the banks, stoppages of 
supplies to mercantile and manufacturing concerns, and entire cessation. 
of cash payments, except through the medium of the Clearing House. 

When the last development took place it was evident that there was: 
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imminent danger of all United States money falling to a discount of 
more than thirty per cent., a condition of things which would have pro- 
duced serious effects in every country doing business with the United 
States, England and Canada especially. 

Happily, the Executive Government, together with all the bankers of 
New Vork and the leading cities, and all great financial corporations, 
have been a unit in a determination to maintain the gold standard. 
Finally, after a period of almost unprecedented agitation, the danger 
was averted by the repeal of the Sherman Silver Bill last August. e 
country then began to breathe freely. Confidence was gradually 
restored, and we could look upon our balances in New York and other 
places without apprehension. Matters, however, are still very unsettled. 

Canada, in some respects during the last year, was in the position of 
looking out, from a point of comparative safety, upon ships tossing upon 
a stormy sea. 

If the question be put how it has come about this great difference 
between the two countries lying close beside each other and having so 
many intimate relations, I answer: 

First—Our well-considered banking methods, imported from England 
and Scotland, and improved bv a long course of experience in Canada. 

Second—Our admirable system of currency, which is both safe and 
elastic, but which has not been retained without very strenuous con- 
tests, although now universally accepted. 

Third—Our admirable banking law, roughly shaped out more than 
thirty years ago by men of financial’ experience, with carefully considered 
amendments adopted by Parliament from time to time as circumstances 
developed. 

In the course of this banking legislation not only many improvements 
were adopted, but many supposed improvements were offered and finally 
rejected. 

Among these last were an attempt to compel the covering of circula- 
tion by Government bonds, the attempt to compel an annual publication 
of losses, and the attempt to compel the holding of a fixed percentage 
of cash reserves. | 

With regard to cash or available reserves, no banker who appreciates 
his responsibility can minimize the importance of keeping at all times in 
what is called a “strong’”’ position, and I entirely agree with the observa- 
tions made in another place, that in a country like Canada it is desirable 
to have a certain amount of such reserves so placed that they can be 
availed of without disturbing the business of our own country. 

We have followed this practice ourselves. As you will have seen, for 
the last few years we have always held a large amount of Dominion 
Government bonds and other securities; our arrangements being such 
that these could be readily availed of in case of need. : 

Canada during the last year has really experienced no crisis at all. 
But if such a crisis supervened, I have no doubt that needful action 
could and would be taken through the medium of the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

There might, however, in such a case be some discrimination, and 
examination as to soundness, before mutual arrangements became 

eneral. 

‘ The fact that the banks have acted together in emergencies more than 
once should, however, be no encouragement to unsound banking. 

The best mode of preventing the necessity of such united action will 
be for each bank to conduct its loaning and discounting operations 
prudently, and in accordance with well-established principles. 

For, in addition to prudence in the matter of keeping strong in avail- 
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able resources, the very life of good banking is to have loans and dis- 
counts on a sound basis and in a realizable shape. 

To the best of my recollection—now going back for forty years—no 
bank ever failed except from bad loaning and discounting. ; 

I need not say that our endeavors are constantly bent in this direction ; 
and the proof that we have attained some measure of success is tound 
in this fact—that by the failures in our circle of customers during last 
year, in a large majority of cases we lost nothing. Our securities brought 
us out. 

It is not, however, judicious to be too confident in such a business as 
ours, for experience shows that confidence is apt to lead into danger. 
Our safety lies in constant watchfulness. 

I do not intend to add much to what has already been said with regard 
to the condition of the country. We are in.close touch with every de- 
—— of industry, of course. The past year has not been generally a 

avorable one in any line of business, although to our knowledge very 
good returns have resulted in exceptional cases. 

But competition is steadily increasing and beating down profits in 
every line of business, a condition of things that is very seriously felt in 
the leading branches of wholesale trade. 

The:continuous fall in the price of grain to its present unprecedented 
scale of value will be a serious loss, both to the country at large and to 
individuals trading in it. 

Should values remain on the present low scale or thereabouts, a great 
deal of readjustment will need to take place in farming operations. In 
fact, such readjustment is going on at present. 

The immense expansion of our dairy industry is a potent sign of it, 
and it is gratitying that this change, to which many farmers have almost 
been driven against their will, is turning out so satisfactorily. 

The advantages derived in this Province already are patent to all ac- 
quainted with it, and the Government of the Province deserve much 
credit for the manner in which they have fostered this industry. 

It is to be regretted that a recovery of confidence, both in the United 
States and England, has been hindered by unfortunate labor disputes, 
and interruptions to business consequent thereon. 

This is a see subject and I only allude to it for the purpose of saying 
that in my humble judgment much of the action taken by employes 
under the direction of their leaders, has had for its foundation a very ~ 
serious misapprehension of the real conditions of business life, whic 
misapprehensions are fostered by want of practical knowledge on the 
part of writers whom they look up to as guides. 

There is, on the part ot nearly all such (and I include herein some of 
very high repute) along with great logical acumen and intellectual force, 
an absolute lack of that practical knowledge which can only be gained 
by taking part in the affairs of the commercial world. 

Their conclusions are, therefore, not seldom widely erroneous ; and 
those who base upon them an important course of action find, after 
enormous losses and suffering, that they have been following blind 
guides. I venture to think that some of the disputes which have led to 
a stoppage of businegs and wages on a large scale—and have resulted 
far more disastrously’to the employed than to the employer, would never 
have transpired had there been a more accurate acquaintance with facts 
on the part of those who took the position of leaders. But I cannot 
believe that certain extreme theories on these matters can ever long 
commend themselves to the great body of artisans in a country like 
this, where so many of them have property of their own, or money de- 
posited in the savings bank. : 


—- 
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COLLECTIONS. 
SUPREME COURT OF KANSAS. 
Norwegian Plow Co. v. Munger. 


Where a banker doing business in this State, having in his charge collections for 
a corporation located at Dubuque, lowa, corresponds through the mails with such 
corporation about the notes and orders in his hands for collection, and in reply to 
his letters receives through the mails, from Dubuque, lowa, answers to his letters 
purporting to come from the company, and dictated by its secretary, but written 
with a typewriter, Held, such letters were properly received as prima facie evidence, 
as having come from the company. 

A corporation which receives a note, before its maturity, from a person acting as 
its agent, and having attached thereto the following memorandum: ‘‘ Accept order 
on Borders Town Company, and turn note over to J. J. Munger,” is charged with 
notice of the equities of the makers, who agreed with the person acting for the com- 
pany that, upon the delivery of an order of the town company of the amount of the 
note, the note was to be returned to the makers. 


This was an action brought on the 20th day of December, 1888, by 
the Norwegian Plow Company, upon a promissory note for $325, due 30 
days after date, executed by John J. Munger and Charles S. Desky to 
one J. J. Johnson, and by him indorsed to the Norwegian Plow Com- 
pany. unger answered, admitting that he signed the paper sued on, 
with following memorandum or indorsement upon the note: “ Accept 
order on Borders Town Company, and turn note over to J]. J. Munger,” 
but denied that there was any consideration for his signing or delivering 
the same, and set up that the note was given in lieu of an order to be 
issued by the Borders Town Company, and to be delivered in lieu of 
the note.. The trial was had before the court without a jury, and upon 
the findings of facts and conclusions of law the court rendered judgment 
in favor of Munger, and against the plow company, from which judg- 
ment this ap is prosecuted by the company. 

Horton, C. J.—Numerous errors are alleged, but, as many of them 
are trivial and unimportant, we refer to three only. 

1. It is insisted that the trial court erred in permitting agency to be 
shown by the declarations ot Mr. Bish, an alleged agent. This was in 
no wise prejudicial, because, although Mr. Bish was the assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank at Garden City, yet he is the party who re- 
ceived the note from Johnson, the payee, in the presence of John J. 
Munger, with the following memorandum or indorsement attached 
thereto: “Accept order on Borders Town ors og, and turn note 
over to J. J. Munger.” Whether he was agent of the Norwegian Plow 
Company is immaterial. He acted as such agent, and the company re- 
ceived the note with the memorandum attached. Therefore, it accepted 
the note with full notice of the conditions upon which it was given. 

2. It is next insisted that the trial court erred in admitting in evi- 
dence two letters from the Norwegian Plow Company. It appears from 
the record that Mr. Patton was officially connected with the First Na- 
tional Bank at Garden City, and that, as an officer of the bank, he had 
collections to make for the company. He corresponded through the 
mails with that company, which was located at Dubuque, Iowa, relative 
to the $325 warrant or order of the Borders Town Company referred to 
in the memorandum. In answer he received the letters by mail pur- 
porting to come from the company, and dictated by C. W. Mitchell, as 
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the secretary of the company, but written with a typewriter. Under 
these circumstances, there was a sufficient identification of the letters 
to permit them to be introduced as prima tbo evidence. 

3. It is further insisted that the tender of $325 and interest, in an order 
of the Borders Town Company, was not sufficient for a return, of the 
note. The note was dated November 3, 1887. It was due 30 days after 
date. This action was commenced on the 2oth of December, 1888. 
Some time in January, 1889, in accordance with the memorandum on 
the note, an order of the Borders Town Company was offered to take 
up the note. When the answer was filed, on the 15th of May, 1889, this 
tender was renewed, and the order of the Borders Town Company de- 
posited in court for the plaintiff. It was decided in Logan v. Hartwell, 
5 Kan. 649: “ Where an answer admits a certain amount to be due the 
plaintiff, and where the sum is paid into court upon the filing thereof, 
and where, upon the trial, the plaintiff does not show himself to be en- 
titled to a greater amount, judgment should be rendered for plaintiff 
for only the costs accruing up to the filing of the answer.” The trial 
court made the following findings of fact: The note copied in the pe- 
tition was executed by the defendants on the 3d day of November, 1887. 
The note was executed by Munger and Desky to secure the plaintiff 
until an order on the Borders Town Company could be procured. The 
Borders Town Company was the party beneficially interested. The 
note and the memorandum of the contemporaneous agreement were 
executed at the same time. The note remained in possession of the 
Norwegian Plow Company until the order from the Borders Town Com- 
pany was procured and tendered in exchange, according to the agree- 
ment evidenced by the memorandum. The indorsement on the note 
(the memorandum) was, in substance: ‘“ Accept order on Borders 
Town Company, and turn note over to J. J. Munger.” The agreement 
which was evi nced by this indorsement was, in substance: “That the 
note should be held by Mr. Bish until the order could be procured, and 
was then to be turned over to Mr. Munger on the tendering of such 
order.” The note never went into innocent hands. Defendant Mun- 
ger was not indebted to John Johnson, in any sum whatever, at the 
time of giving the note in question. Although the order of the Borders 
Town Company was not tendered until after the commencement of this 
action, yet, upon the findings of fact supported by the evidence, the 
plow company was not entitled to anytning but that order, and the 
costs accruing up tothe tender. It seems, however, that the attention 
of the court below was not directed to the question of costs,.and no 
motion was made to retax the costs. The judgment, therefore, of the 
District Court, will be athrmed. All the justices concurring. — Paczfic 

Reporter. 
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CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—INDORSEMENT— 
ALTERATION. 
SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN. 


- Von Eherenkrook v. Webber. 


In an action to recover the amount of a certificate of deposit issued by defend- 
ants (bankers), plaintiff claimed that she indorsed the certificate in blank, and de- 
livered it to one of defendants, to be placed to her credit. Defendants claimed 
that, before she indorsed the certificate, such defendant wrote on the back of it. 
in pencil, the words, ‘‘ For C. & Co., account,” and that she wrote her name under 
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them. C. & Co.. of which firm plaintiff's husband had been a member, were in- 
debted to the bank, and defendants placed the deposits to their credit. Plaintiff 
put the certificate in evidence. Held, that the burden was on defendants to show 
that the words written above plaintiff's name on the back of the certificate were so 
written before she indorsed it. 

Where one of defendants testified that, when plaintiff indorsed the certificate, 
she told him that her husband had sent ‘word that he wanted the money placed to 
the credit of C. & Co., it was error to permit the husband to testify that he had not 
sent such word to his wife. 

It was proper to show that defendants had received from C. & Co, a convey- 
ance to secure such firm’s indebtedness to them, and that they retained it after 
such deposit, and up to the time of trial. 


McGraTH, C. J.—Defendants are bankers. Plaintiff, in October, 
1890, borrowed, upon a mortgage of her individual property and de- 
posited with defendants, the sum of $475.25, taking therefor a certificate 
of deposit. Her husband had been a partner of the firm of E. Curtis & 
Co., but that firm had dissolved in August, 1890. Curtis & Co. were in- 


_ debted to defendants upon certain notes, and defendants held a deed of 


lands as collateral. Plaintiff had recently entered into partnership with 
her husband's brother, under the firm name of George B. Eherenkrook 
& Co.; and her claim 1s that the said certificate of deposit was indorsed 
in blank by her, and delivered to defendant, Clarence W. Chapin, to be 
placed to her credit, to be checked out by her for the use of said firm, 
but that afterwards defendants refused to honor checks drawn against 
it. Plaintiff brought assumpsit on the common counts, and had judg- 
ment, and defendants appeal. 

The certificate was delivered to Chapin in the highway near plain- 
tiff’s residence, and was indorsed in pencil. Defendants insist that, 
before said indorsement, Chapin had written upon the back of the cer- 
tificate, in pencil, the words, “ For E. Curtis & Co., account,” and tkat 
plaintiff made the indorsement under such writing. The plaintiff put 
the certificate in evidence, at the same time insisting that the words, 
“For E. Curtis & Co., account,” were not upon the certificate when it 
passed from her hands. Defendants insist that the burden was upon 
plaintiff to show that the words, “For E. Curtis & Co., account,” 
were not upon the back of the certificate when the same was indorsed 
by plaintiff, and complain of the following instruction given to the jury: 
“Now, the burden of proof, in the outset of every case, is upon the 
plaintiff. The burden would be upon her to show that she left this 
money at the bank, and, in this case, that she had asked for it, and 
the payment had been refused. That she had done. Stopping right 
there, she makes a case, and is entitled to recover. Now, the de- 
fendants come into the case, and say, ‘We have applied this money 
the way you have directed us to. e have paid this money to E. 
Curtis & Co. You consented or directed that we should do so.’ Now, 
as to that question, the burden is upon defendants. They have the 
burden of proof to show that that was done, in order to release them 
from their liability.” Plaintiff relied upon the certificate to show the 
original deposit, the obligation issued to her, and its surrender. De- 
fendants relied upon the indorsement, and the words preceding the 
same, to corroborate their claim that they had been instructed to 
place the amount to the credit of E. Curtis & Co. Plaintiff insisted that 
the indorsement was in blank, and that the words, *‘ For E. Curtis & Co., 
account,” were not upon the paper when she signed it. Plaintiff's de- 
nial raised an issue respecting a writing which defendants relied upon; 
and they had the affirmative of that issue, the burden being upon 
them to satisfy the jury upon that question. 
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It may be urged that the introduction of the certificate with the words 
in question, and the indorsement upon it, made a Jrima facie case for 
defendants. The same may be true in any suit upon an instrument 
which shows an erasure, or words recast, or an interlineation, yet, if the 
party sought to be charged has raised an issue respecting such erasure 
and interlineation, the burden is thrown upon the party relying upon 
the instrument. Plaintiff's suit is not planted upon the certificate. She 
insists that she did not give such a writing as the defendants rely upon; 
that her indorsement upon the certificate was for another purpose; that 
such indorsement and the delivery completed the transfer, without the 
addition of other words; and that, by the interpolation of the words in 
question, defendants have changed the character of the writing. In 
Willett v. Shepard. 34 Mich. 106, defendants admitted the signature to 
the note sued upon, but insisted that in the clause “ten per cent. after 
due, value received,” the printed words “atter due ” had been erased. 
The court held that the bare fact of the erasure raised no legal presump- 
tion that the words had been stricken out after execution, and that until 
there was opposing evidence the note was properly to be regarded as 
affording sufficient inferential and presumptive evidence in support of 
the allegation of plaintiff to constitute a Jrima facie case in his favor. 
“ When, however,” says the court, “the plaintiffs in error went into a 
general evidence to controvert the case of the defendant in error, and 
prove the alteration fraudulent, the issue depended no longer upon the 
presumptions which are rightly indulged where there is no legal dis- 
pute; but the question was then to be contested upon relevant facts and 
circumstances, and decided by the jury according to the weight of evi- 
dence.” “ The controversy began with the claim made by defendant in 
error that the note, in substance and effect, as it now appears, was made © 
by the plaintiffs in error, and this the latter denied ; and on this issue, 
and with the parties in these relative positions, the litigation has in- 
variably proceeded. There has never been any change. It was incum- 
bent on defendant in error, in every stage, to maintain his side of that 
issue by a preponderance of evidence.” In Comstock v. Smith, 26 Mich. 
306, it was held that where plaintiff relied, as a basis of recovery, 
upon a clause in a deed which was claimed to have been written over 
an erasure, the burden of proof as to the genuineness of the clause was 
upon him, and in such case there was no presumption of law that the 
clause in question was seasonably or unseasonably made, which shifted 
this burden. In S#mfson v. Davis, 119 Mass. 269, it was held that where 
the issue is raised the burden is upon plaintiff to show that the note de- 
clared on is the defendant’s note ; that the same rule applies as when 
want of consideration is relied upon. It is true that in each of these cases 
an interlineation or erasure appeared upon the face of the instrument ; 
but there is no good reason why the same rule should not be applied in 
cases like the present, arising between the parties to the writing, where 

the signature has a definite purpose, independent of the words appear- 
ing over it—where the disputed words are in the handwriting of the 
party relying upon them, and the party charged denies their 
existence at the time of the signature. A material  altera- 
tion is none the less a forgery than the writing in of a 
note or other oblig#tion over one’s signature, and there is no better 
reason for indulging in presumptions in the latter class of cases than in 
theformer. In Crutchly v. Mann, 5 Taunt. 529, 2 Marsh. 29, A. drew a 
bill on B., leaving a blank for the payee’s name. The bill was delivered 
to C., who inserted his own name. Lord Mansfield held that plaintiff 
ought to have proven that he was authorized to insert his own name. 
Mr. Greenleaf says: “ The cases all agree that where any suspicion is 
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raised as to the genuineness of an altered instrument,whether it be appar- 
ent upon inspection, or made so by extraneous evidence, the party 
producing the instrument, and claiming under it, is bound to remove 
the suspicion by accounting for the alteration.” (1 Greenl. Ev. (14th 
Ed.) p. 655, note.) On the same page the author gives the rule laid 
downin Waltersyv. Short,5 Gilman 252, viz., that where the instrument, 
by the rules of practice, may be used as evidence, the oath of the 
party sought to be charged is deemed sufficient to destroy the presump- 
tion of innocence in regard to the alteration, and to place the instrument 
in the condition of a suspected paper. The certificate in the present 
case was not intended to be reissued. The indorsement of Curtis & Co. 
does not appear upon it. It was surrendered to the maker, and the in- 
dorsement was evidence of its payment. The interpolation of the dis- 
puted words would give the indorsement a purport and effect not con- 
templated by an indorsement in blank. Why, then, may not such 
interpolation be treated as an alteration, and subject to the same rules 
as’ any other interpolation? It is true that the interpolation does not 
appear upon the face of the instrument, but the genuineness of the in- 
strument is denied ; and the suspicion is aroused by extraneous evidence, 
ni thee oath of the plaintiff, and the fact that the words by which the 
plaintiff is sought to be charged are in the handwriting of the party 
claiming the benefit of them. 

Defendant C. W. Chapin testified that, when plaintiff indorsed the 
certificate, she told him that her husband had sent word that he wanted 
the money placed to the credit of E. Curtis & Co. Plaintiff called her 
husband, and he was asked it he had sent word to his wife to have the 
money turned over to E. Curtis & Co., and he replied that he had 
not. This testimony was clearly incompetent, and the motion to strike 
out should have been granted. Inasmuch as the judgment must,- for 

“this error, be reversed, it is unnecessary to discuss at length the other 
questions raised. 

It was proper to show that defendants had received from E. Curtis & 
Co. a conveyance to secure the bank, and that defendants retained the 
security after they claim to have received the deposit, and up to the 
time of the trial. This was a circumstance bearing upon the probabili- 
ties. There was evidence tending to show that defendants knew that 
the purpose of this deposit was not its absorption by an existing in- 
debtedness. Plaintiff testified that the formation of the new partnership 
was talked over with defendants at the time of the indorsement of the 
certificate, and Clarence W. Chapin testified that piaintiff told him that 
the purpose of the deposit was to check against it. At that time 
the account of E. Curtis & Co. was overdrawn, and the bank held their 

t-due notes, the amount of which, with the overdraft, absorbed the 
certificate, and left $141 still due the bank from E. Curtis & Co. The. 
judgment is reversed, and a new trial ordered. 

Long, Grant, and Hooker, JJ., concurred with McGrath, C. J. Mont- 
gomery, J., concurred in the result.—Northwestern Reporter. 
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PROPERTY IN DRAFTS DEPOSITED, ETC. 


PROPERTY IN DRAFTS DEPOSITED FOR COLLEC.- 
TION. 
SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA. 
In re Assignment of State Bank, Fletcher v. Osbourn et al. 


The general rule is that, upon a deposit being made by a customer in a bank, in 
the ordinary course of business, of money drafts or other negotiable paper, received 
and credited as money, the title of the money drafts or other paper immediately be- 
comes the property of the bank, which becomes debtor to the depositor for the 
amount ; and, if no other facts appeared except these, they would be held to con- 
clusively show that such was the intention. . 

But the question is one of t'se agreement of the parties, and neither the fact 
that the indorsement of the paper by the customer was unrestricted, nor that he . 
was, before collection, credited with the amount on his account, with the privilege 
of drawing against it, is conclusive on the question of the ownership of the paper. 

If it was in fact delivered to the bank for collection, or for ** collection and credit,” 
a credit to the customer before collection will be deemed merely provisional, which 
tne bank may cancel if the paper is not paid by the maker or drawer. 

Evidence in this case considered and 4e/d to justify the finding that the bank 
held certain drafts for collection as agents of the petitioners. 


| MITCHELL, J.—The petitioners, having drawn in their own favor two 
dratts on third parties, payable in 60 days, indorsed them by unrestrict- 
ed indorsements, and delivered them to the State Bank, of which they 
were Customers, and with which they had an open and current bank ac- 
count. The bank credited the amount of the drafts (less the interest at 
eight per cent. per annum until maturity) to the credit of petitioners’ 
account, against which they were entitled to draw by check; but, asa 
matter of fact, they never did draw against it, they having a balance to - 
their credit, when the bank failed, much larger than the amount of the 
drafts. Before the drafts were paid, and while they were still in its pos- 
session, the bank failed, and made an assignment of its property for the 
benefit of its creditors. The petitioners thereupon Rateind ouseatek of 
the drafts, and now ask that the assignee of the bank be ordered to re- 
turn them, claiming that they are still their property, and that the bank 
held them as their agent for collection. It might, at first sight, strike 
many that the facts that the indorsements of the petitioners were unre- 
stricted, and that the amount of the drafts was placed to their credit, 
with a privilege of drawing against it by check, would be conclusive that 
the drafts immediately became the property of the bank; but we are 
satisfied that upon Loth principle and authority there is no hard-and- 
fast rule on the subject. There is no question but that the general rule 
is that, upon a deposit being made by a customer in a bank, in the or- 
dinary course of business, of money drafts or other negotiable paper, re- 
ceived and credited as money, the title of the money drafts or other 
paper immediately becomes the property of the bank; which becomes 
debtor of the depositér for the amount; and, if no other facts appeared 
except these, they would be held to conclusively show an intention of 
the parties that the paper should immediately become the property of 
the bank. But, after all, the question is one of the agreement of the 
parties, either express or implied, from the general course of business 
between them. There can be no doubt that if a draft or other paper is_ . 
delivered to a bank for collection, the mere fact that the indorsement 
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of the owner is unrestricted, will not, as between him and the bank, 
make the latter the owner of the property. Neither is it conclusive 
upon the question of ownership of the paper that before collection the 
amount of it is credited to the customer’s account, against which he has 
the privilege of drawing by check. It has been frequently held, with the 
approval of the best text writers, that if paper is delivered by a cus- 
tomer to a bank for collection, or for ** collection and credit,” a credit of 
the amount to the customer before and in anticipation of collection will 
be deemed merely provisional, and the privilege of drawing against it 
merely gratuitous, and that the bank may cancel the credit, or charge 
back the paper to the customer’s account, if it is not paid by the maker 
or drawee. (Giles v. Perkins, 9 East, 12; Leviv. Bank, 5 Dill. 104; Ba/- 
bach v. Frelinghuysen, 15 Fed. 675.) The right of banks to do this in 
case of the deposit of checks on other banks, without any special con- 
tract, is generally exercised and recognized. This is inconsistent with the 
idea that the title to the checks passes absolutely to the bank, and is 
only consistent with the theory that the bank is the agent of the cus- 
tomer for collection, notwithstanding the credit of the latter. (Morse, 
Banks, § 586; Hoffman v. Bank, 46 N. J. Law, 604.) Of course, in all 
such cases the banker, like a factor, has a lien foradvances made on the 
faith of the paper, and consequently the claim of the customer may be 
modified by the state of his account. No such question, however, arises 
in this case; the balance of the petitioners’ account, independent of these 
drafts, being in their favor at the time of the failure of the bank. The 
authorities on this subject are quite fully collated in Morse on Banking, 
$ 573 ef seg. See, also, Paley, Ag. 91, note; and Story, Ag. § 228, note 
2.. In examination of the cases there should be kept in mind the dis- 
tinction between those where the paper was still in the hands of the 
bank, or its assignee in bankruptcy, and those where the bank, clothed 
by the customer with the indicia of ownership, had transferred the 
paper or its proceeds to a dona fide purchaser. The distinction is clear 
on principle, and is generally recognized by the authorities. 

It remains to apply these principles to the facts of this case. The 
petitioners commenced doing business with this bank over seven years 
ago. When they opened an account with the bank they received a pass 
book, upon which their debits and credits were entered. On the front 
leaf of this book is the following statement: “ This bank, in receiving 
checks or drafts on deposit or for collection, acts only as your agent, 
and, beyond carefulness in selecting agents at other points and in for- 
warding to them, assumes no responsibility.” The language of this 
statement will not admit of the construction claimed for it by the 
assignee—that it refers onlv to the paper left with the bank for collec- 
tion without credit to the account of the customer. What was intend- 
ed by it is best shown by the testimony of the cashier (afterwards presi-_ 
dent) of the bank. Hesays: ‘“ The intention of it undoubtedly is this: 
that if we should have to send the draft for collection at Chicago or 
Oshkosh, or wherever the case may be, and if the bank up there should 
send us paper that subsequently turned out to be no good, it would not 
fall on the State Bank, but on the party who has discounted or sold it. 
(Juestion. And you regard ycurselves as the agents of Osbourn & Clark? 

nswer. In case thecollecting bank should fail to collect it. They 


[the collecting correspondent] might send a draft on Chicago or New 
York, and the draft might be no good when we got it there. That is 
the reason that these lines are printed in there.’ The purport of all 
this is that, beyond the exercise of care in the selection of correspond- 
ents and forwarding the paper to them, the entire risk of collection 
was on the customer ; and only when the proceeds were actually received 
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by the bank did it unconditionally assume the relation of debtor for the 
amount. It is needless to suggest that the bank could not be agent for 
collection and owner of the paper at the same time. The evidence also 
is that there was no subsequent conversation between the petitioners 
and the bank officers “ changing this statement.” During the years that 
followed, the petitioners were accustomed to deposit paper, and take 
credit for it on account, the same as in the case of these drafts; and 
whenever any of the paper came back uncollected the bank charged it 
up to their account, or they gave their check for. it, and took back the 
paper. It does not appear that such paper was ever protested for non- 
payment, or that the petitioners ever waived protest on it, or that its re- 
turn to them in the manner indicated had any reference to any liability 
on their part as indorsers. On the contrary, it appears that this was 
done in accordance with a general understanding between the parties 
that whenever any of the paper was not paid the bank was either to 
charge it up to the petitioners’ account, or that they would give their 
check for it, and take it up. It does appear that, when the peti- 
tioners were doubtful about paper being paid, they would give it to the 
bank tor collection without taking any credit for it. It likewise appears 
that, where credit was given for the paper, the bank would enter it 
among their discounts; while, if no credit was given, they would enter 
it among their collections. But, as this was a mere matter of book- 
keeping, of which the petitioners had no knowledge, it is a matter of 
little or no weight. There is other evidence having more or less _bear- 
ing upon the question, but what we have stated is of itself sufficient to 
justify the findings of the court that the bank held these drafts merely 
as agents for collection, that it did not assume the absolute relation of 
debtor for the amount until collected and received, and that the credit 
before collection was merely conditional or provisional. Order affirmed. 
—Northwestern Reporter. 





LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENT.—A note which, after its execution, is 
secured by a mortgage, is not materially altered by a red-ink memoran- 
dum to that effect made on its margin without the maker’s knowledge. 
[ Yost v. Watertown Steam Engine Co., Tex.] 

BANKER—NEGLIGENT LOANING OF FUNDS.—A banker with whom 
funds have been placed to be loaned cannot be held negligent for failure 
to inquire as to the solvency of the firm to whom he loaned such funds, 
where they were reported to be solvent at the time of the loan, and 
where it does not appear that such inquiry would have yielded him any 
information concerning the company that he did not already possess. 
[Isham v. Post, N. Y.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—COLLECTIONS HELD IN TRUST.—A National 
bank collected a note for plaintiff by accepting a draft for the amount 
on another party, which it forwarded to its correspondent for collection, 
and at the same time s¢ft plaintiff a draft on the same correspondent as 
a remittance of the proceeds of his note. The correspondent received 
the money on the draft, sent it for collection, but before plaintiff's draft 
was paid by the correspondent the bank failed: Hed, That the bank 
was only agent for plaintiff, and that the money derived from his note 
was a trust fund, which did not become a part of the bank’s assets. 
[Foster v. Rincker, Wyo.] ; 
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BANKS—DEPOSITS —SET-OFF—RECEIVERS.— Debts of a partner and his 
firm to a bank cannot in equity be set off by a receiver of the bank 
against trust moneys, which the partner, after the dehts were contracted, 
mingled with the firm deposits, without the bank’s knowledge, and the 
whole amount of which remained continuously in the bank until it 
failed. [Knight v. Fisher, U.S.C. C., Penn.] 

BANKS—PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECKS. —In an action against a bank 
to recover a deposit it appeared that the money was paid out by defend- 
ant upon checks to which plaintiff's name was forged by his clerk ; that 
the forgeries covered a period of six months; and that monthly during 
this period defendant furnished plaintiff a statement of his account, and 
returned him all checks that it had paid on the account: He/d, That the 
bank was only liable for payments made before the furnishing of the 
first monthly statement. [/zrs¢ Nat. Bank v. Allen, Ala.| 

ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENTS.— The insertion of a place of payment 
in a note after delivery is a material alteration. [ Wznterv. Pool, Ala.] 

BANKS—INSOLVENCY—DEPOSITS.— Where money and checks are un- 
suspectingly deposited in a bank, which is known by its managing 
officer to be hopelessly insolvent, a few minutes before closing hour on 
the last day on which it does business, and the checks are subsequently 
collected by the bank’s clerk, the whole of the deposit is charged with 
a trust, and an equal amount may be recovered from the receiver, who 
retains the specific money among the general mass of the bank’s funds. 
[ Wasson v. Hawkins, U.S.C. C., ind.] 

CoORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—A stockholder in a bank, who has 
received dividends for years, cannot, after the bank has become in- 
solvent and gone into a receiver's hands, repudiate his double liability 
to creditors imposed by the Banking Act of 1887, § 46,on the ground 
that he was induced to become a stockholder by the fraud of the officers 
of the bank. [Bzsse// v. Heath, Mich.| 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDIrOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


MINOR’S INDORSEMENT. 

A minor deposits cash and takes a certificate of deposit for the same, leaving 
his signature in the signature book. The certificate is paid on his indorsement. 
Can his guardian make the bank pay this again ? 

REPLY.—Daniel in his work on Negotiable Instruments (Vol. 1, page 662) 
says, ‘‘An infant is not bound by his indorsement of a bill or note, being 
incapable of making a contract; but he may by his indorsement (which is 
voidable—not absolutely void), transfer the paper to any subsequent holder, 
against all the parties thereto, except himself." Some of the authorities 
quoted by him are Mightingale v. Withington, 15 Mass. 272; Burke v. 
Allen, 29 N. H. 106; Frasier v. Massey, 14 Ind. 382; Hardy v. Waters, 
38 Me. 450; Zaylor v. Croker, 4 Esp. 187. This rule of law is so well 
established, that further comment seems unnecessary. 
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APPLICATION OF SECURITIES AND SURETY'S RIGHT OF SUBROGATION. 
Please answer the following: A party obtained a loan from a bank and gavetwo 
notes, both secured by a second deed of trust, and one of the notes also had a se 
curity B. When the notes come due, the bank is fearful that it cannot get all of 
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its money out of the real estate. What course must it pursue? If the land was 
sold first under the deed of trust and it brought only one-half of the debt, could 
the bank put the proceeds on the note with the real security alone, or would it have 
to be put on both notes equally, and then what part could the bank collect from the 
security B.? 

What interest has B. in the deed of trust if the bank shouia mwnake him pay his 
note first ¢ 

REepLy.— Unless the deed of trust contained some special stipulation to the con- 
trary, the bank could apply the proceeds of the sale of the realty to the note for 
which B. was not liable, and could compel B. to pay the whole of the other note. 
A debtor who has given security for the payment of several notes, cannot, in case 
the security proves insufficient for the payment of all, direct how it shall be applied. 
On the contrary, the creditor has a clear right to apply his security to such of the 
notes as he may see fit, and in such a way as will best serve his own interest. Nor 
has asurety, who claims, as it were, through the principal debtor, any rights in the 
security which are not strictly subordinate to those of the creditor. (/Vz/cox v. 
Fairhaven Bank, 7 Allen (Mass.) 270; Brandt on Suretyship and ‘suaranty, $§ 305, 
306 ; Sheldon on Subrogation, §§ 115, 127, 129, and cases there cited.) Moreover 
the bank can pursue all its remedies at once, and compel B to pay te note for 
which he is liable without waiting to exhaust the security provided by the deed of 
trust. (Brandt on Suretyship, etc., § 237-) 

So much for the rights of the bank. B.’s interest in the deed of trust is simply 
this: If as a surety (or as a guarantor or indorsee, either of whom for our present 
purposes would stand in the same position as a surety) B_ were required to pay the 
note on which the principal debtor was primarily liable, he would be subrogated in 
equity to all of the creditor’s rights under the deed of trust, so far as this might be 
done without prejudice to the creditor. This right of subrogation is given to the 
surety in order to indemnify him, out of the property of the principal debtor, for 
having been required to pay what, as between him and the principal debtor, ought 
to have been paid by the latter. It is manifestly equitable that the surety, having 
paid the debt, should have the benefit of any security for it, which the creditor may 
hold and which would otherwise have to be surrendered to the delinquent principal. 
. This being the natural equity on which the surety's right of subrogation rests, it is 
obvious that no such right can reasonably be held to arise in respect to any par- 
ticular security, until the whole debt which it was given to secure has in some wav 
been paid-—that is, until the creditor has no longer a right to retain it for his own 
protection. And such its the well-established rule of law. (See the authorities 
above referred to. and Harris on Subrogation, § 589.) Accordingly in the case 
stated by our correspondent, if the real security was only sufficient to pay one of 
the notes, B.'s right of subrogation would never arise or would be utterly worthless. 
For when the bank had exhausted the proceeds of the sale in paying the note on 
which B. was not liable, nothing would be left in the hands of the bank with respect 
to which B. could be subrogated. On the other hand, if the proceeds of the sale 
proved to be more than enough to pay the note secured only by the deed of trust, 
and the other note was paid’by B , he would be subrogated to the creditor’s rights 
in the surplus. 

B.’s right of subrogation may possibly go a little farther. Although the ‘* officious 
volunteer” is a person whom the law abhors, and the general rule is that a surety 
cannot invoke the doctrine of subrogation, unless the debt which he has paid was’ 
one for which he was legally liable, yet there is authority to the effect that in a case 
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like that stated, B. might pay both the notes, one of which is under no possible 
legal obligation to pay, and thereby entitle himself to be subrogated to all the 
bank’s rights under the deed of trust. (Wikox v. Fairhaven Bank, ubi supra. 
See also Sheldon on Subrogation, §§ 1 and 245.) 

Inasmuch as our correspondent writes from Missouri, we ought perhaps to say a 
few words in regard toa decision of the Supreme Court of that State (A/ison v. 
Sutherlin, 50 Mo. 274), which we think has been misunderstood. In that case it 
appeared that a number of notes were secured by real estate held under an agree- 
ment of trust. One of the notes, which the plaintiff had indorsed, had been paid 
by him, and it was held that he was entitled, by right of subrogation, to a pro rata 
share of the amount realized from a sale of the real estate, the whole amount not 
being sufficient to pay all the notes. Sheldon says that this decision ‘‘ is contrary 
to the general doctrine” (Sheldon on Subrogation, § 127), and Harris makes a 
similar criticism upon it (Harris on Subrogation, § 589). But both appear to have 
overlooked the decisive fact that by the express terms of the trust agreement, the 
proceeds of the sale were to be applied fro ra/a to all the notes, so that the pro rata 
share to which the plaintiff was held to be entitled was security only for the note 
which the plaintiff had paid, and could not have been applied to the payment of the 
other notes without a breach of trust. This is the ground on which the court ex- 
pressly based their decision, and we cannot see how they could have decided other- 
wise than they did. (Compare Brandt on Suretyship, etc., § 306.) In our view 
this decision does not conflict at all with the answers we have given to the inquiries 
of our correspondent, or with the established principles of the law of subrogation. 


I am seeking a solution of the problem as follows. Can you cite me-to the 


authorities ? 
A. borrowed money of B., for which A. executed his note, payable at B.’s office 


or place of business, the note secured by trust-deed. B. sold and assigned the note 
and trust-deed to C. 3B. afterward disposed of his business to and was succeeded 
by the Bb. I. Co. Before the maturity of the note the B. I. Co. disposed of its 


business to and was succeeded by the C. T. Co. 

At the maturity of the note A. placed funds for the payment of the note with 
the C. T. Co, with instructions for its payment. C. neglected to present the 
note at the office or place of business of the C. TI’. Co. and demand its payment at 
maturity or since. Some two months after A. placed the funds as above with the 
C. T. Co., the company failed, and these funds are now tied up with the assets 


of the C. ‘I. Co. in the hands of a receiver. 
By reason of the above, can A. estop C. from foreclosing the trust-deed, and has 


A. a valid defense against C.’saction at law to recover from A. the amount of the note ? 

REPLY.—The note in question designated the payee’s ‘‘ office or place of busi- 
ness” as the place of payment, whereas, in the absence of such a designation, it 
would have been the office or place of business of the maker. But whether the 
place of payment be the place of business of the maker or of the payee, it is his 
place of business at the time when the note matures, without reference to what may 
have been his place of business at the time when the note was made. 

But even if the note in question were construed to be payable at the place which 
was B.’s office or place of business when the note was made, and where the C. T. 
Co. was doing business when the note matured, it is none the less perfectly clear 
that nothing in the facts stated would relieve A. from his obligation to pay his note 
whenever presented to him by C. or deprive A. of his right to resort to the security 
provided by the trust-deed in case A. refused or neglected to pay the note on 


demand. 
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We are not called upon to consider what would have constituted a good present- 
ment of the note in order to enable C. to charge the indorser, B. The only question 
is whether there is anything in the facts stated todeprive C., the holder of the note, 
of his rights against A., the maker. As between these two, it is the duty of A. to 
pay the note whenever C. demands payment, and to provide funds for the purpose. 
C. may present the note when he chooses. There is no limit to the time within which he 
must present it, except that fixed by the Statute of Limitations. C. has lost nothing 
as yet by neglecting to present the note at maturity. In the case stated, A. under- 
took to perform his obligation to provide funds for the payment of the note, by 
placing the money with the C. T. Co. But he did this at his peril. The campany 
was his agent. not C.’s. C. had given the company no authority to receive the 
funds as his agent, and had done nothing to lead A. to suppose that he had done 
so. There has, therefore, been no payment of the note and nothing has been done 
or omitted to relieve A. from his obligation to pay it, or to deprive C. of any part 
of his security. These propositions are too clear to require a citation of authorities. 
A. must pay his note when presented and get the funds he placed with the C. T. 
Co. as best he can. They properly constitute no part of the company’s assets. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Jo the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

Sir—In your article in the July number, on the First National Bank of Chicago 
and its well-known president, Mr. Gage, there is a statement which, as it stands, 
J think, might be somewhat misleading. 

You say, *‘ Only two banks in the United States carry larger deposits, and per- 
haps, all conditions considered, i¢ ts the third bank in the world, the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Chemical, of New York, only excelling it.” 

I have no desire to diminish the high standing of the First Chicago, but when 
the statement is made that it is the third bank in the world as regards deposits, I 
think the statement requires the qualification of ‘* doing business in a single office” 
to make it accurate. 

That qualification, of course, would rule the Bank of England out of the com- 
parison, as that bank has twelve offices. 

I append a statement of the deposits of a few European banks, ail of which 
largely exceed those of the First Chicago. The figures are taken from the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Banks,” May, 1894: 


National Provincial Bank of England, Limited.. £41,800,000 say $209,000,000 


Batak: OF WMG 6 i cece cad cave deccccee 36, 300,000 181,500,c00 
London & County Banking Co., Limited........ 33,800,000 ‘‘ 169,000,000 
London & Westminster Bank, Limited......... 26,400,000 ‘* 132 000,000 
Liogd's Bank, LAmROG 3.6 oo. ce dee ceoees 24,100,000 ‘* 120,500,000 
Ry OE I a oi Bia Sle Fedde Ci Ss 14,700,000 ** 73,500,000 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Be poe sa wa ous me Be 12,000,000 ‘‘ y000, 000 
Crédit Lyonnais...... .. Le cue cepa sabk ses Fes. 909,700,000 ‘‘ 181,900,000 
Union Bank of Australia, Limited............. £16,900 000 ‘** 84, 500,000 


and I might add many more whose deposits exceed the $30,000,000 of the First 
Chicago. 


Yours respectfully, 


** ACCURACY.” 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





GENERAL. 


More than three-fourths of all the stock of the National banks is owned by per- 
sons holding stock to a less amount than $3,000. With exception of the Sugar and 
some other like trusts, the stock of a majority of corporations and banks is held by 
small stockholders, and it is from these that most of the income tax will be collect- 
ed.—Loutsville Commercial. 


Bank CLERK.—*‘‘ This check, madame, isn’t filled ir.” 

Madame.—“‘ Isn’t what ?” 

Bank Clerk.—‘‘ It has your husband’s name signed to it, but does not state how 
much money you want.” 

Madame.—*‘* Oh, is thatall? Well, I’ll take all there is.” 

CHINESE BANK NoTtEs.—Chinese bank notes are more like promissory notes 
than our bank notes. ‘! here is not and never has been a National bank, and notes 
are not used as currency to any extent. The banker merely writes the amount on 
the note and puts his private seal or chop over it. 

Such notes are made out for all sums from 5 to 20,000 taels, and the Chinese 
banker never goes back on his signature. He pays the notes when they are pre- 
sented in silver or gold. ‘The silver is usually paid according to weight, in lumps 
the shape of a toy bath tub, ranging in value all the way from $1 to$50. The 
usuai size is worth about $50, and it weighs about five pounds. The gold is made 
in long, thin cakes, and is 20 carats fine. 

The banker stamps with his private seal every piece of silver he pays out, and 
even the Mexican dollars are marked thus with India ink. 

Every big bank or company has a man who takes all the silver dollars that come 
in and fits them into holes made in a board, so that when they lie on them their 
surface is just level with the board. He then takesa brush and water and washes 
them as white and clean as though they had just come from the mint. He now 
stamps his chop on each of them. and this means that he guarantees their payment. 

Any one who has been in China will see the necessity for this. There are no 
shrewder counterfeiters in the world than the Chinese, and they are especially adept 
in the plugging of coin. 

The other day an American got a silver dollar in trade at Hankow, and attempted 
to pass it atthe bank there He was told it was not good, and upon his questiun- 
ing the matter the Chinese cashier sent for a candle and lit it. Hethen held the 
coin over it, and lo! in a moment it began to melt. ‘| he sides fell off and in the 
center there was a piece of copper. The counterfeiters had split a genuine coin 
and had hollowed out the two pieces on the inside so that the copper could be fitted 
into them. They were then patched together so neatly that only the experienced 
eye of the Chinese shroff could detect the fraud.— Philadelphia Times. 


AN interesting inquiry as to the use of the National banking system by people of 
small means has been set on foot by Comptroller Eckels. in a circular sent to each 
National bank, with the recent call for a statement of condition.. Inquiries have 
been made heretofore, as to the use of credit instruments by bank depositors, but 
Comptroller Eckels proposes, for the first time on any considerable scale, to seek an 
answer to the broader question, what classes of people use the banks. He has ac- 
cordingly asked for separate statements of the number of depositors having less than 
$1,000 on deposit, with the gross amount of their deposits, the number having 
between $1,000 and $2,000, the number between $2,000 and $10,000. and the 
number above the latter figure. 

If the small deposits prove to be in the majority, and their number is large, it 
will be regarded as a proof that the banks are of general use by people of all degrees 
of wealth. Each bank will make its separate report, and it will be possible to 
ascertain the average of each deposit under $1,000 by a simple calculation. These 
averages will be tabulated by towns, cities, and states, and the results are likely to 


' be of value in the discussion of the currency question next winter. 
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The friends of a banking currency have always maintained that such a currency 
promoted prosperity in a new country and paved the way to deposit banking. The 
statistics for the United States ought to show the situation in every sort of business 
community, from the thickly settled commercial cities of the East, where the use of 
credit instruments is universal, to the most sparsely settled districts of the far West, 
where no banks exist, and cash is the only medium of transactions. 

Comptroller Eckels is already receiving replies to an earlier inquiry which will 
contribute to shed light on another phase of the same general subject. He asked 
the banks, several weeks ago, to make a report of the character of the payments on 
deposit on June 30th by certain classes of retail tradesmen, grocers, bakers, and 
butchers. This will show how large a proportion of the customers of these trades- 
men pay checks in their daily transactions or in the settlement of their weekly or 
monthly accounts. 

The proportion of credit instruments deposited in National banks was a subject 
of inquiry by Comptroller Knox in 1881, but he made no classification of depositors, 
and the aggregate transactions showed a much larger proportion of credit instru- 
ments than is likely to be the case with the retail tradesmen specified by Comptrol- 
ler Eckels. The replies to this inquiry will be tabulated by cities, towns, and states, 
and are likely to aid in the interpretation of the statistics of deposits which have 
just been called for. 

Comptroller Eckels is especially interested in the results from the country towns. 
and the less thickly settled portions of the country. He anticipates a large use- 
of credit instruments and their use by the smaliest depositors in the great com- 
mercial cities, but he is not so sure, however, that the use has extended into the- 
newer sections of the country, where banks are few and recently established, and. 
he proposes to examine and compare the figures from these sections with especial 
care. 3 

Curious Story OF A SAVINGS BANK Deposit.—A verdict for $544.88 in favor 
of Mrs. Caroline A. Peed and against the Savings Bank of Baltimore, in the Su- 
perior Court, recently, involves a curious story. Iu August, 1864, Mrs. Peed de- 
pasited in the bank $385 in the name of Tobias York, a small boy whom she had 
taken to raise, the deposit being made subject to her order. From time to time- 
she drew sums of money from the bank, until 1870, when she put the book away, 
thinking the deposit had been nearly exhausted. She overlooked the book and 
forgot all about it, until about a year ago, when she was notified to bring it to the 
bank and have the interest and dividends entered. On taking it to the bank she 
found that only $85 was left of the original deposit, but the sum to her credit was 
$544.88. Payment of this amount was refused her on the ground that the money 
belonged to Tobias York, whom Mrs. Peed has not seen for twenty years. Mrs. 
Peed thereupon instituted suit for the money, claiming that it was hers originally, 
and that she had never intended to make a gift of it, but had deposited as she did 
for her own convenience. Counsel for the bank claimed that the money was not 
hers originally, and that even if it had been, she had made such a gift of it as to de- 
prive her of its ownership. Judge Ritchie instructed the jury that if they found 
from the testimony that the money originally belonged to Mrs. Peed, and that at 
the time she deposited it she had no intention of giving it away, but desired to re- 
tain possession and control of it for her own use, then their verdict must be for her. 
Thomas Ireland Elliott was counsel for Mrs. Peed and George R. Willis for the 
bank. —Saltimore Sun. 

AN ADDING MACHINE.—An ingenious adding machine, recently introduced in 
Providence banks, is said to be infallible in results, and to do the work of two or three 
_ active clerks. Inclosed in a frame with heavy plate-glass panels, through which the 
working of the mechanism can be seen, the machine occupies a space of II by I5 
inches and is nine inches high. On an inclined keyboard are 81 keys, arranged in 
nine rows of nine keys 79 No ciphers appear on the keyboard, but they are 
printed automatically on the paper, to the right of the initial figure in the relative. 
position, corresponding to any row of keys wherein no key has been depressed. 
Depressing the keys sets the type which prints the desired figures in place, so that 
when the desired figures are all depressed or placed, the operating lever, which is. 
located at the right of the machine, is then drawn toward the operator, when the 
amount is printed upon the paper at the back of the machine. The motion of this 


Io 
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operating lever imparts the power to the working parts of the machine, through 
springs which are regulated to impart a given and uniform power to the interior 
machinery. The speed is regulated by a governor which fully controls it, and this, 
together with the springs, fully protects the works against carelessness on the part 
of the operator, who cannot, even intentionally, injure the working parts. ‘The 
adding machinery is controlled by a large key to the left, on the keyboard. This is 
operated to set up and print the total of a column of figures, and, if desired, will 
carry forward this total and print it at the top of another column which is to follow. 
This key is also used to correct errors made in the careless manipulation of the 
number keys. The record is made on a strip of paper automatically fed from a roll 
at the rear of the machine, the paper passing over an impression roll and adjacent 
to a cutter over which it can be readily cut off. The printing is done through an 
inked ribbon, which, during the operation of the machine, is automatically passed 
and repassed between two cylinders, requiring no attention from the operator until 
it is exhausted. The types are attached to plates, carried in sections, and are capa- 
ble of a limited movement to and from the impression roll, and the imprint is made 
by a quick percussive blow, produced by drawing the lever. The capacity is 9,999,- 
999 99 and in two minutes the machine has printed and added 83 amounts, ranging 
from I to 1,000,000 00o—the total being 1,208,667 16—and it is said that a good 
operator can sit down and add 2,100 amounts per hour. 


‘*A SIGN OF THE TIMES,” said one of two men who were standing on the steps 
of a bank, ‘‘is the lot of old coin and queer, rubbishy money that is in circulation 
just now. We are taking in all kinds of pocket pieces and lucky pennies that have 
been given to depositors in change. The gold dollar has been at a premium for 
some time, but quite a number have been put into circulation lately.” 

‘* Do you give face value for old and odd coin ?” 

** Yes, and they are very glad to get it. Now here’s a twenty five cent scrip. I 
gave a good silver quarter for that. A man who keeps a restaurant told me he had 
taken in bangles and keepsake coins in exchange for meals. He sold me this,” 
holding out a coin. 

It was a silver half-dollar of the date of 1865. It had been worn on a watch 
chain. 

** See, it has an inscription on one side, ‘ Get there, Jimmie,’ and some letters. 
‘ Jimmie’ seems to have ‘ got there’ all right,” and the new owner of the luck- 
coin restored it to his pocket. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1894 —The number of National banks organized 
in the United States since the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, on 
October 31st, has been larger than was expected by the officials, in view of the 
financial depression. : 

Periods of prosperity are usually marked by the rapid extension of the banking 
system, and the year ending October 31, 1890, showed 307 new banking institutions 
’ under National charters, with an aggregate capital of $36,350,000. The number 
has not been so large in any year since, and was only I19, with an aggregate capital 
of $11,230,000, during the year ending October 31, 1843. 

Most of these were organized before the breaking out of the panic in June, and 
many applications for new charters which were then on file were withdrawn, and no 
effort has been made to complete the organization. 

The past few months, however, has shown a revival in the organization of new 
banks, and the number authorized from October 31st up to date has been 34. Ten 
of them have been organized since June Ist. 

Pennsylvania and Illinois show the largest number of new institutions—four each 
—and Minnesota comes next with three. Most of the new banks are in the South- 
ern and Western States, because of the more rapid growth of those sections, and the 
fact that the East is already equipped. but New England has two new institutions to 
her credit, the Phillips’ National Bank of Phillips, Me., and the People’s National 
Bank of Swanton, Vt.—Soston He ald. 


EASTERN STATES. 


CAMDEN, ME.—Not to be behind our other nice buildings in town, the banking 
rooms of the Camden National Bank have been undergoing quite extensive repairs 
and improvements. A short time ago the entire finish, including floors, partitions, 
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ceiling, etc., were removed and the whole refinished in the most modern style. The 
rooms which were originally in three have been put into two by a partition about 
midway of the building. Birch floors have been laid and a wainscoting in quartered 
oak runs around the entire building. The counter is a very fine piece of furniture 
and is also in quartered oak and has beveled plate glass. The door, which was — 
originally about midway of the front, has been changed to the corner, giving much 
more room in the front office. On the inside and under the counter is a very con- 
venient arrangement of drawers and cupboards for books, papers, etc. The safe, 
which originally sat about midway of the front room and against the outer wall, has 
been placed in the back room with just the front projecting through the partition. 
New windows and doors have been put in, the front windows being large plate 
glass. ‘The doors and all other finish are in carefully selected quartered oak. The 
rear room is designed for the directors’ room, and is conveniently arranged. This 
has been transformed from an ordinary brick store to the most modern metropolitan- 
styled banking rooms. The designs were furnished by J. F. Stetson, cashier, who 
has been the prime mover in this most commendable undertaking. 


Boston, Mass.—The State National Bank lately redeemed one of its old State 
bank bills. It was signed by S. Frothingham, president, and Geo. Atchison, 
cashier, and was dated May I, 1851. 


Boston, Mass.—SMALLER DIVIDENDS FROM SAVINGS BANKS.—The Provident 
Institution for Savings, the largest savings bank in Boston, declared a semi-annual 
dividend for July of 144 per cent., against a customary rate of 2 percent. This 
at once raises the question how far the present depression in the loan market is to 
affect the dividend-paying capacity of the savings banks of the State asarule. We 
may venture the statement at the start that the days of an average interest rate of 
4 per cent. and over on deposits in the savings banks of this State have about 
gone by. 

During the past 18 years this average rate of dividend has declined from above 
5 per cent. to a trifle above 4 per cent. But the earning power of money has 
meanwhile declined to a greater extent, and only the fact that most of the banks 
have held bonds purchased at exceptionally low rates, and had at an earlier date 
made other profitable investments which are no longer so abundantly available, has 
enabled them to maintain even the average 4 per cent. rates of interest. 

As the country grows older, interest rates naturally tend to fall. Natural re- 
* sources to be developed, and the chances springing therefrom of acquiring extraor- 
dinary returns for the money and labor invested, remain more or less fixed, while 
capital increases rapidly. The returns to capital consequently cannot be main- 
tained, but are worn down by the collision of an increasing supply with a more 
limited demand. This is the rule the world over, and nothing but great disturb- 
ances to the general credit can bring back to capital in this country the earning 
power it has formerly possessed. 

Not a few of the savings banks of Massachusetts have been lending money on 
personal security at as low a rate as 3% per cent., and while the conditions that 
have produced this result are more or less abnormal, they are not likely to be so far 
overcome as to restore the former earning capacity of money on deposit. The 
savings bank commissioners in their report of three years ago predicted that the 
banks would not be able much longer to maintain dividend rates at or above 4 per 
cent. The indications are that the prediction is about to be fulfilled. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—The National banks in this city are paying July semi- 
annual dividends as follows: Merrimack Bank, 4 per cent. ; First National, 3 per 
cent. ; Haverhill, 3 per cent. ; Second National, 4 per cent. ; Essex National, 
none. 


Fatt River, Mass.—Mr. Edward E. Hathaway, cashier of the Pocasset Na- 
tional Bank, has just c¢mpleted 40 years of service in that institution, having 
entered it as a clerk July 1, 1854, the first year of the organization of the bank. 
He was subsequently promoted to the position of teller, and in 1862, on the 
resignation of Mr. Wm. H. Brackett, its first cashier, he succeeded to that office. 
Mr. Hathaway is 57 years of age, and bids fair to serve the bank another score or 
more of years, in which case that institution will continue to have the services of a 
faithful and efficient employe. 
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NEw BEDFORD, Mass.—The entrance to the Merchants’ Bank building on 
Purchase street is completed. The wainscoting in the vestibule is of yellow Nu- 
midian, or Bois d’Orient marble, of which the columns in the banking room are an 
imitation. The vestibule at the entrance of the banking room and that at.the main 
entrance to. the building on the south are being wainscoted with the same material, 
which is highly polished. The door frames and doors are veneered with mahogany 
and beautifully carved. These were made at Norcross Brothers’ factory. Mechan- 
ics in the employ of the George A. Schastey Company, of Springfield, are now put- 
ting in the furniture of the bank, which is of mahogany, and according to their 
contract this work will be completed by the middle of August. The counters, par- 
titions, coupon booths, etc., come put together in sections and match together 
without trouble. All the rooms in the building, with the exception of those to be 
occupied by the bank, are finished. 


NEWBURYPORT, MaAss,—The First National Bank has had some splendid men 
at its head, men who do good to the city by their liberal but careful financiering. 
The directors believe in maintaining this reputation, as is evinced by the last 
election. 


WarE, MAss.—The Ware National Bank has in contemplation the building of a 
new banking house on the site of the present Bank. The present home of the 
bank is one of the oldest buildings of the town, and is in very good repair, but the 
want of more room and a better vault has been apparent fora long time. An 
architect from Boston was in town recently, taking a view and measurements of 
the present building, and will probably submit a plan for the new building, whether 
they will build this year or not. The savings bank building, which was built a few 
years ago, is commodious and a model of convenience, and if the National bank 
people conclude to build people may be sure they will put up an elegant structure, 
which, besides being a model for the purpose for which it is to be used, will add 
much to the beauty of the street. 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—The Woronoco Savings Bank has moved into its new 
quarters over the Hampden National Bank, thus relieving the crowded condition of 
the latter, and giving its patrons prompt attention at all times. The savings bank 
room is conveniently and tastefully fitted up. Treasurer Ashley is to be congratu- 
lated as well as the public which has to do business with the institution, upon 
having so desirable a place in which to do business. cg 


_ Concorp, N. H.—Chairman Lyford, of the board of bank commissioners of 
New Hampshire, regards the rate of taxation on savings banks deposits as one of 
the most important questions that is to come before the next legislature of the 
Granite State. In the course of an address delivered at a recent meeting of the 
State board of trade, he took occasion to remark that the first tax laid by New 
Hampshire on savings deposits was just thirty years ago, when the rate was placed 
at three-fourths of one per cent. Five years later this was increased to one per 
cent., and there it has remained ever since—considerably in excess, by the way, of 
the rate of other Eastern commonwealths. By way of comparison, it may be said 
that the rate in Maine is three-fourths of one per cent.; Vermont, seven-tenths of 
one per cent.; Massachusetts, one-half of one per cent., with exemptions that 
make the average rate about three-tenths of one per cent.; Rhode Island, one- 
fourth of one per cent.; Connecticut, one-fourth of one per cent., with certain ex- 
emptions; while to jump over to the Middle States, in New York there is no tax. 
As a result in part of the burden thus laid upon the earnings of the New Hamp- 
shire institutions, by which the dividend has inevitably been decreased, the deposits 
fell off nearly $7,000,000 for the year ending with the first of last April, or nearly 
ten percent. The legislature has repeatedly been asked to reduce the tax; but 
when it has come to mustering forces, the opponents of reduction have easily car- 
ried the day. In the face, however, of the showing to which attention has here 
been directed, it would not be surprising if a majority of the legislators become so 
aroused to the gravity of affairs, consequent upon a- permanent loss of revenue 
from a decrease of deposits, as to vote for a reduced rate.. Otherwise the drain 
eg the deposits, partly through the transference of accounts to the savings banks 
of other States, where larger dividends are paid, and from other causes, must 
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steadily continue. And this of course cannot be suffered to prevail save at injury 
to the material prosperity of the commonwealth. 


PorTSMOUTH, N. H.—The directors of the New Hampshire National Bank | 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent., payable July 2d, to stock- 
holders of record, June 25th. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The First National Bank building, at the corner of Broad 
and West Grand streets, now being repaired, is fast nearing completion. 


PATERSON, N. J.—The directors of the Second National Bank have had a meet- 
ing for the purpose of deciding between the two plans of Architect Edwards for 
the proposed new building on Market street, but no definite action was taken in the 
matter. 


N. Y. STATE. —An old law of this State provides that all deposits belonging to 
savings banks that are held by other banks shall be considered as preferred claims 
in favor of the savings bank depositors, requiring them to be paid in full out of the 
assets of any bank holding such deposits in case of its failure. In the case of the 
‘Elmira Savings Bank v. Elmira National Bank (which failed some time ago), 
the New York Court of Appeals, Judge Gray reading the opinion, held that the 
plaintiff's claim to the whole amount of the deposit and the operation of the State 
law in opposition to the National law was sustained. Millions of dollars in this 
State are affected by this decision, which are on deposit with the National and State 
banks in the name of savings banks. 


N. Y. Ciry.—To BUILD THE CLEARING-HOUSE.—Messrs. Eidlitz & Son have 
been awarded the contract for the erection of the new clearing-house building in 
Cedar street, between Broadway and Nassau street. The work will be done under 
the supervision of Robert W. Gibson, the architect. The old buildings on the 
site have been torn down and the necessary excavations for the foundations, and 
for the construction of the gold-vaults, are now being made. It is expected that 
the new building will be ready for occupancy by May Ist next. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Another hearing has been decided upon by the committee on 
banking, currency, and insurance of the Constitutional Convention on the proposed 
amendment to tax the stock of trust companies and of private banking institutions. 
It was announced for Wednesday evening, August Ist, and probably will be devoted 
to the consideration of a substitute proposition, the purpose of which is to place an 
equitable tax upon the capital of Nationa] banks as well as of trust companies and 
private banks. The members of the committee do not.express themselves as any 
more in favor of this idea than of that contained in the original amendment, but 
they say they are searching for as much light as possible on the subject before un- 
dertaking to reach a determination as to the advisability of indorsing either propo- 
sition. It is understood that most of the committee are disinclined to recommend 
to the convention any proposition designed to alter existing methods of bank tax- 
ation, taking the ground that matters of this nature come strictly within the province 
of legislative bodies. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The committee appointed for the proposed State Bankers’ 
Association, at a recent conference of bankers in this city, have issued a call for a 
convention to be held at Saratoga Springs, on the fifteenth and sixteenth of August, 
for the purpose of effecting a permanent state Bankers’ Association. The idea is 
to form an organization uniting all the banking interests in the State, and giving 
an active representation to every member of the Association. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—A new steel vault has been placed in the New First National 
Bank, and none but those who examine the concern can form an idea of the solidity 
of the vault. First a brigk vault, the walls of which are two feet thick, was built, 
and then the steel fixtures from the works of the Diebold Safe and Lock Co., Can. 
ton, O., were placed therein. The steel work weighs about sixty tons. On the 
south side are 150 safe deposit boxes for the use of the public. To each box are 
two keys, one to be used by the lessee, and the other to be kept at the bank. The 
lock on each box is so constructed that it cannot be opened urless the two keys are 
-inserted at the same time. On the north side is the safe in which the bank funds 
are deposited. The doors of the vault are of solid steel, and so thick that the mid ~ 
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night prowlers who go from town to town would not attempt to force an entrance, 
even though they might chance to gain admission to the bank building. The vault 
is provided with a time lock, which can be set in order that the door can be opened 
at any hour desired. The vault is the most extensive and secure of any in any 
bank in Meadville, and is a credit to the enterprise of the management of Mead- 
ville’s newest financial institution. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The new law relative to the banking business is now in 
force. Hereafter all the banks will close at 12 o’clock on Saturdays. Notes, 
drafts, etc., dated after May 11th this year, and falling due on any Saturday or 
holiday, will be payable the first business day thereafter, instead of the first busi- 
ness day previous as heretofore. The closing of the banks at noon on Saturdays 
will have a tendency to broaden the scope of the Saturday half-holiday, which is 
gradually becoming a feature in Rhode Island. 


St. ALBANS, VT.—‘‘ ALL IN VERMONT.”—The statement of the People’s Trust 
Co. for the fiscal year ending June 3oth, is well worth the reading by every 
business man. It shows what such an institution can do when it sets out to offer 
safe, sound, and secure investments for the people's money. The phrase ‘‘all in’ 
Vermont ” has been long associated with the rock-ribbed securities of the company 
and often dwelt upon as a commendable enterprise for a home institution. The 
statement reflects great credit upon the conservative management which made such 


figures possible. 
WESTERN STATES. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.— The bankers of Rockford have organized a social and busi- 
ness club, the officers chosen being: President, Chandler Star ; vice-president, 
J. D. Waterman ; secretary and treasurer, Charles E. Herrick. The officers, with 
W.H. McCutchan, B., J. Chaney and W. F. Woodruff, constitute the executive 
committee. The plan of the club is to have social sessions and banquets at stated 
intervals and have addresses on the financial question by eminent financiers from 
Chicago and elsewhere. , 


KEWANEE, ILL.—The First National Bank of Kewanee has purchased the ground 
owned by A. and F. Maul, on Tremont street, and a new bank building will be 
erected immediately. The new building will be one of the most imposing in the 
town. 


New ALBANY, IND.—The Board of Directors of the Merchants’ National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. payable on and after July 1st. A 
dividend of 4 per cent. free of taxes has been declared by the First National Bank. 
The other two banks of the city passed the dividend and wiil place their earnings 
for the past six months to the surplus fund. . 


New ALBANY, IND.—The New Albany National Bank has purchased the 
building occupied by the defunct New Albany Banking Company on Pearl and 
Market streets, of Clarence Frederick, the consideration being $8,000. The interior 
will be improved and new fixtures will be placed in the bank. The.new quarters 
will not be occupied for about four weeks. 


S1oux Ciry, [aA.—A special meeting of the stockholders of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank was lately held to consider a reduction of the stock from $300,000 
to $150,000. The meeting was called, but a number of the stockholders who weie 
expected not being present an adjournment was taken. There is no doubt that 
the reduction will be made. The change will make no difference with the working 
force of the bank, but is made, it is said, chiefly for the reason that the amount 
of business at the present time does not warrant the institution in carrying 
$300,000 of capital. 


BURLINGTON, [A.—The following new banking rules have been adopted by all 
the banking institutions of Burlington and were made public recently through 
printed notices to all the customers of the said banks : 

The undersigned banks of the city of Burlington, Iowa, have by agreement 
adopted the following rules relative to the handling of checks, cash items and col- 
jections received from city and country correspondents : 
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»I, On all checks and cash items bearing the indorsement of banks located at 
points east of the Mississippi River and at clearing-house cities on the Missouri 
River, a charge of 50c. per $1,000 will be made on round amounts; and on single 
items 15c. on sums of $100 or less; 25c. on sums over $100 up to $500. Items | 
sent for credit by our regular correspondents. which they have received from local 
depositors, will be credited at par as heretofore. hese charges will be in 
addition to any costs that may accrue from the collecting of out-of-town items, 

II. Collections requiring messenger service and remittance (except to regular 
correspondents) will be charged for as follows: 15c. on items of $25 or less; 25¢c. 
for amounts over $25 up to $500; 50c. per $1,000 on all amounts in excess of $500 
when remittances are made in Chicago exchange. If New York exchange be re- 
quired the charge will be $1 per $1,000 on amounts of $250 and over. 

III. To cover postage, trouble and cost of handling, a charge of 15c. per item 
will be made on mercantile collections returned unpaid. 

NATIONAL STATE BANK. 

First NATIONAL BANK. 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 
IowA STATE SAVINGS BANK. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 


_ TopeKA, KAN.—Bank Commissioner Breidenthal, in his call for a statement of 
the condition of the State banks at the close of business July 18th, has included a 
demand heretofore neglected in calls to banks organized before the date of the new 
banking law. He calls upon all State banks regardless of the date of their organ- 
ization to comply with section 30 of the law which says : 

The directors of any bank organized under this act may semi-annually declare a 
dividend of so much of the net profits of the association as they shall judge 
expedient, but each association shall, before the declaration of a dividend, carry 
one-tenth part of its net profits of the preceding half year to its surplus fund until 
the same shall amount to 50 per cent. of its capital stock. 

This act was approved March 10, 8891. All banks organized since that date 
have complied with the section ; but the old banks have ignored it. Commissioner 
Breidenthal regards such discrimination as not only unfair but unbusiness-like and 
having obtained an opinion from Attorney General Little that the words ‘‘ organ- 
ized under this act’’ should be construed as meaning ‘‘ doing business under this 
act,” calls upon all State banks to make a showing of the amount of dividends they 
have declared and the amounts they have carried to their surplus funds. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH.—We invite attention to report of condition, made by the First 
Commercial and Savings Bank, which opened for business September 25, 1893. 
Their figures for May 4, 1894, show capital, $50,000; undivided profits, $3,546. 


St. PAUL, MINN.—The directors of the St. Paul National Bank recently de- 
clared the regular 3% per cent. semi-annual dividend, payable July 2d, to stock- 
holders of record of June 21st. 

The directors of the Germania Bank held a meeting June 20th, and de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., payable on the Ist of July. The fact 
that the bank can make such a dividend during the business depression which per- 
vades the country shows its sound and conservative management, and places it in 
the front rank of the financial institutions in the Northwest. William Bickel, the 
president, and P. M. Kerst, cashier, as well as the directors, are to be congratulated 
upon the prosperous condition of this important financial institution. 


. St. CHARLES, Mo.—AIll the banks of St. Charles have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent. 


CARTHAGE, Mo.—The new furniture and fixtures for the Carthage National 
Bank, now being placed in the new Strickland corner, are attracting much favor- 
able comment. They are made of birch in natural grain, are highly polished, and 
the workmanship reflects great credit upon the designers and makers. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Union Trust Company are now “at home” .to the 
public in their new quarters in the building which bears their name, and where 
they occupy the first floor and basement, the latter the most interesting of the two, 
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as here is located their immense safe deposit vaults, capable of holding some 8,000 
boxes, varying in size and ranging in price from $5 to $35 per year. 

The doors to this mammoth vault are wrought steel, and weigh about 14,000 
pounds. Adjacent to the vault is a large airy room, and adjoining it a number of 
small rooms for the convenience of depositors. The stairways, wainscoting, etc., 
are of marble. There are special accommodations for ladies, and taking everything 
into consideration, it is conceded that there is no finer safe-deposit vault in the 
world. Everything connected with the vault was specially designed by the Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Company, who pronounce it a vault absolutely fire and burglar- 

roof, but to be appreciated it must be seen, and visitors are cordially welcomed. 
The banking offices are located on the first floor. 


CANTON, O. —The contract for the erection of the new City Bank building has 
been let by the directors. Work on the structure will begin at once. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—As required by law four of the State banks of Milwaukee 
have filed with the register of deeds semi-annual statements showing in detail their 
condition. These four banks have resources in the aggregate amounting to about 
$13,000,000. The statements show plenty of specie and bank noteson hand. The 
Marine Bank, which is the only one of the four which failed last year, has now 
loans and discounts amounting to nearly $2,000,000. The undivided profits are 
already over $40,000. 

The Second Ward Savings Bank has loans and discounts of $1,620,597.24 ; total 
resources, $3,962,375.19; due depositors, $3,418,850.50. 

The Marshall & Ilsley Bank has loans and discounts of $1,652,870.76 ; total 
resources, $2,956,665.29; due depositors on demand, $1,699,035.10; on time, 
$810,157.50. 

The German-American Bank has loans and discounts of $222,155.96; total 
resources $327,689.13 ; due depositors on demand, $178,286.60; on time, $40,- 
886.29. 

SUPERIOR, Wis.—The bankers of Wisconsin in convention assembled at Mil- 
waukee, took the ground that a State bank examiner is a necessity, and passed 
resolutions in favor of the enactment of a law providing for such an office. A 
Milwaukee paper comes out in opposition to the idea, and claims that a bank examiner 
is no guarantee of safer banking. At the last session of the legislature a bill em- 
bracing this very point, which the bankers ask for, was introduced in the State 
legislature and was killed by the vote and influence of the Milwaukee legislators. 
Within a half year afterwards Milwaukee was visited by a series of bank failures 
which exhibited most imperfect and improper banking practices. Really, it 
looks as though Milwaukee has not profited by the severe lessons of the panic.— 
Telegram. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TITUSVILLE, FLA.—The Indian River State Bankof Titusville declared its 
regular semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. on its capital stock on July 2d, and added 
$1,000 to surplus account, making the surplus now aggregate the sum of $5,000. 
Since the bank was incorporated in 1890 it has paid in an aggregate of 51 per cent. . 
in dividends on its capital stock. The total assets of this institution are now 
$200 000. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Atlanta Trust and Banking Company is adding greatly to 
the appearance of its building, corner Alabama and Broad streets, by putting in a 
new front. When the work is finished the bank corner will be quite attractive in an 
architectural sense. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The statement of business for the first twenty-four days of 
the American National Bank has been issued, and far exceeds the expectations of 
all concerned. The earnings are shown to be $22,542.20, which is considered a 
fine showing by the local bankers. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Bank of Commerce has moved into its new offices. 


President Burford and Cashier Casseday express themselves as being heartily glad 
that the change has at last been effected. The new quarters are large and well 
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arranged, the only objectionable feature being the low ceiling. The furniture is 
_ almost exactly like that of the Fidelity Trust Co., and everything has been arranged 

for convenience. A point that will commend itself to every banker is that the in- — 
dividual bookkeeper is between the two tellers. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A special meeting of the Clearing-house association was held 
at the Union Bank to arrange for entertaining the delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the National bankers’ association which meets here October roth and 11th. 
The convention may be held in the new Music hall which will be ready for use in 
the early fall. The Hotel Stafford will be completed by that time and may be se- 
cured as a headquarters for the delegates. 


NASHVILLE, TeNN.—The First National Bank is to be reorganized and the 
capital stock reduced from $1,000,000 to $600,000. The extra $400,coo will be 
used to charge off every debt due the bank, which is considered bad or doubtful, 
thus bringing all of the bank’s assets to current values. By this plan the 
surplus, $76,000 and undivided profits, would remain as now shown on the 
bank’s books. 

This plan was put on foot by the directors. This action was taken in view of 
the fact that the National bank examiner had suggested to the Comptroller of the 
Currency that the established and probable loss of the bank aggregated $100.000. 
He recommended that the amount be charged off. Special committees of the 
directors have made a thorough examination of the bank’s affairs, and it is at the 
suggestion of this committee that the proposed plan was decided upon as the best 
to all interested. 


= = 


Sterling exchange has ranged during July at from 4.8734 @ 4.89)4 for 
sight, and 4.8634 @ 4.8734 for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’, 5.15% @ 5.15 
for sight, and 5.17% 1-16 @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.8714 ° 4.8734 ; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.8846 @ 4.89; cable transfers, 4.88  @ 4. 89 34. Paris— 
bankers’, 60 days, 5.16% 1-16 @ 5.16%; sight, 5.15 1-16 @ 5.15. 
Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 5.183 @ 5. 18%. Berlin—Bankers’, 60 days, 
95 7-16 @ 95144; sight, 95 13- te @ 95%6- Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 
40% @ 405-16; sight, 40% @ 40 7-16 


a. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
1894. Loans. Specie, Legal Tender. Debosits. Circulation. Surplus. 
July 7.. $483,753,500 . $91,223,000 .$128,061,300 . $588,598,300 . $10,334,700 .. $72,134,725 
‘C-14++ 482,730,200 . 90,835,000 . 130,487,5c0 . 589,524,500 . 10,118,800 . 73,941,375 
“g BEee 482,642,200 . 91,044,800 . 130,344,000 . 589,100,800 . 9,980,600 . 74,113, 
28.. 481,633,600 . 90,642,900 . 127,265,600 . 584,019,100 . 9,871,000 . 71,903,725 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


1894. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. 
uly ee $174,395.00 . . §10,855,0c0  .... $10,003,000 «++. $174,017,000 .... $7,191,000 
we Biveewan 173,020,000 .... 11,040,000 .... 10,186,000 .... 171,909,000 .... 7,207,000 
s¢ 2Iee..-. 171,958,000 .... 11,894,000 .... 10,602,000 .... 168,884,000 .... 7,188,000 
8: Bitte 172,457,000 .... 113,091,000 .... 10,518,000 .. 167,480,000 ... 7,173,000 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1894. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
July 9. sbhetspbasdctes $107,700,000 .... $37,878,000 .... $116,626,000 .... $5,045,000 
WY Gh. ceebsacbeoste 108,868,000 .... 37:984,000 .... 117,669,000 .... 5, £21,000 
- DS ce dakoborcasass 109;457,000 .... 37,994,000 .... 117,633,000 .... 5,213,000 
OY MB cseeaweke iectee 109,584,000 .... 37523,;000 «24. 117,626,000... 5,209,000 
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_ Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in N en York have been as follows: 
QUOTATIONS : July 9. u - woe 2 ul 
Discounts .....+..4+. e. "ee 
Call ‘Loans. Ana 5 alt ae va tdi 
reas balances, coin., 2,912,970 . 1,907,504 . ’ 1,395 . 99534 2. . , 
Do. do. currency. 53,436,095 . “$51,908,702. 52,834,090 . psy . Sauttaees 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 74.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
ALA....Troy...........Peoples Bank..... National City Bank, 
W. B. Folmar, P. A. Haley, Cas. 
ARK....Springdalé Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
J. W. Carrel, P. Lee Sanders, Cas. 
A. Sanders, V. P, 
DAK. S. Madison Daly & Mackay............ 
$25,000 Matthew W. Daly, P. Wm. A. Mackay, Cas. 
IL .-Grand Ridge... Bank of Grand Ridge National Park Bank, 
10,000 ben C, Strong, Cas. 
..» New Holland...L. Burchett & Son.. 
Fayette Co. Bank 
ge Jonathan B. Green, P. N.R. Green, Cas. 
IND.....Martinsville ....Citizens National Bank. . 
50,000 te Cunningham, P. W. D. Frazee, Cas. 
InD. T.. Terral .Bank of Terral Southern National Bank. 
C. M. Hobbs, P.G.A. Still, Cas. 
B. F, Still, V. P. 
ot Wee TT! 3 Ame ae ee Gilman, Son & Co. 
Geo. D. Wood, P. R. L. Arnold, Cas. 
F, R. Witmer, V. P. 
..Calamus Bank of Calamus 
(E. A. Christensen.) 
. -Carlisle Bank of Carlisle 
(Charles H. Kegley.) 
.-Coon Rapids.. State Savings Bank...... Chase National Bank. 
$20,000 Abraham Dixon, P. Jerry Kendrick, Cas. 
Edward McDonald, V. ?. 
Farmers State Bank 
J. A. Lindberg, ?. E. M. Lundien, Cas. 
D. A. Peterson, V. P. 
Bank of Estherville........ Western National Bank, 
Frank H. Rhodes, Cas, 
W. T. Rhodes, Ass?#. 
.. Hawkeye Bopp Bros. State Bank.... er 
$25 C. W. Bopp, 7. W. E. Bopp, Cas. 
F. A. Bopp, V. P. 
.. Lake City First National Bank National Bank Republic. 
000 S. T. Hutchison, P. C. Korslund, Cas. 
L. F. Danforth, V. P. A. O. Wick, "Asst. 
.- Sioux Center... Citizens State Bank ee 
$25,000 G. H. Schoep, P. Arthur M. ‘Day, Cas. 
H., Van Den Top, V. P. 
.-Constantine....Commercial State Bank.. Chase National Bank, - 
$25,000 John H. Jones, P. James A. Marsh, Cas. 
Samuel Gibson, V. P. David E. Wilson, Asst. 
..Manchester.....Union Savings Bank Chase National Bank, 
$15,400 . English, P. Edwin E. Root, Cas. 
C. F. Ka ar. -. 
..Grand Rapids. . Itasca Mercantile 
$50,000 H. C. Merritt, P. Fred. T. Bueneman, Cas. 
Thos. H. Phillips, V. P. 
National Bank of Kasson.. 
$50,000 T. S. Slingerland, ?. E, E. Fairchild, Cas. 
..Zumbrota......Security Bank Chase National Bank, 
$30,000 en Peterson, P. F. M. March, Cas. 
H. Ahneman, V. P. M. Halverson, 2d V. P. 
. -Gainesville Bank of Gainesville 
John R. Reed, P. William T. Harlin, Cas. 
J. P. Harlin, V. P, 
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State. Place ana Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Mo..... Hermitage...... PRON THR, § ic cde aa aeeene 
$5 — William L. Pitts, P. Joseph S. Hartman, Cas. 
e Springfield....... ae res Wr emis B’k, (Re-o is 5 National B’k Commerce, 
$25,000 Ernest W. ; Ingram, 77. 
Mont ..Bozeman.......Commercial Nat Bont bok... piaekeawanee 
$50,000 Geo. L. Ramsey, Cas. 
NEB....Sheridan....... Sheridan Banking Co... , Kountze Bros. 
et Burrows, 77. 
« ,.Smithfield.... .State Bank of Smithfield.. ee 
$5,000 M. T. Jackson, P. Walter Smith, Cas. 
Geo. Mo. Junkin, V. P. 
OHIO... Youngstown,...Wick National Bank...... Chemical National Bank. 
$300,000 John C. Wick, P. Chas. J. Wick, Cas. 
Myron C, Wick, V. P. E. H. Hosmer, Ass¢é. 
Pa... ..Cochranton.....First National Bank ...... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Hugh Smith, P. Jesse sic Cas. 
A. Gaston, V. FF 
TENN...Nashville...... Tae. PO Se iin has cee oo NR gaiteweaas 





APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize .Vational Banks have been filed 
with the Comptroller of the Currency during July, 1894. 

SBD... sss Lagrange...... National Bank of Lagrange, by Solomon Rose and associates. 

InD. T .Duncan..... ..First National Bank, by M. W. Carrico, Fort Worth, Tex., 
and associates, 

Mie cess Fairfield........ National Bank of Fairfield, by H. L. Kelley and associates. 

N.C....Washington.... First National Bank, by A. M. Dumay and associates. 

OKL. T.Newkirk........First National Bank, by A. P. Culley, Loup City, Neb., and 
associates, 

Pa, ....Greensburg .... Westmoreland National Bank, by Lucien Clawson and asso- 
ciates. 





t 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 78.) 


No. Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital, 
4964 Citizens National Bank........ J. T. Cunningham, 
Martinsville, Ind. W.D. Frazee, $50,000 
4965 Union National Bank......... H. J. McAteer, 
Huntingdon, Pa. R. J. Mattern, 50,000 
4966 First National Bank........... S. T. Hutchison, 
Lake City, Ia. C. Korslund, 50,000 
4967. First National Bank......... .. Henry Tubbs, 
Alexis, Ill. C. A. Tubbs, 50,000 
4968 Commercial National Bank... 
Bozeman, Mont. George L, Ramsey, 50,000 
4969 National Bank of Kasson...... T. S. Slingerland, 
Kasson, Minn. E, E. Fairchild, 50,000 
4970 Wick National Bank... ...... John C, Wick, 
: _ Youngstown, O. Chas. J. Wick, 300,000 
4971 First National Bank........ .Hugh Smith, 


Cochranton, Pa. Jesse Moore, 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, 
(Continued from July No., page 79-) 


NEw YORK CITY....... Sherman Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

« u Oe eae aga L. D. Alexander & Co. reported assigned. 
ARK.... Texarkana..... Gate City National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
CaL....Placerville......Mierson & Jewell succeeded by A. Miersor. 
ee eee meee Bank has consolidated with Union National 

an 

« ..Denver........City National Bank consolidated with American National Bank. 
ILt.....Rock Falls..... Peoples Bank (A. Horlacher) reported closed. 
IND.....Lagrange...... First National Bank will be succeeded by National Bank of 

Lagrange. 

Iowa... Baxter......... Baxter Bank succeeded by City Bank. 





« ..Coon Rapids...City Bank and Coon Rapids Bank succeeded by State Savings 
Bank. 


©. <eRRicicsvs Bank of Dexter now State Bank incorporated; same officers 
and correspondents. 


Kan....Blue Rapids....Blue Rapids City Bank incorporated; same officers and 
correspondents. 


« ..Sharon Springs. Bank of Wallace Co..reported closed. _ 
«  ..Sylvan Grove,.German-American Bank sold out to Sylvan State Bank. 
Ky.....Horse Cave....Merchants Banking Co. consolidated with Farmers Deposit 
Bank. 


Mass.,... Boston. .......Investment Trust Co. closed. 

Micu...Detroit......... American Banking and Savings Association ; title changed to 
American Savings Bank. 

Minn...Grand Rapids..Merritt Banking & Mercantile Co. succeeded by Itasca Mer- 
cantile Bank. 


ee eter First National Bank succeeded by National Bank of Kasson. 
Mo.....Wakenda...... Farmers Bank reported closed. 
MONT .. Bozeman....... Commercial Exchange Bank succeeded by Commercial Na- 


tional Bank. 
« ..Neihart........First National Bank reported closed. 


Nes....Auburn........ Farmers & Merchants National Bank reported anaes 
0: pes is sie ...First National Bank reported closed. 
« ,.Smithfield...... Bank of Smithfield succeeded by State Bank. 


OHI0... Youngstown... Wick Bros. & Co. succeeded by Wick National Bank. 
OKL. T.Enid...........Stock Exchange Bank reported closed. 


One, .. Astogia...:.... I. W. Case reported assigned. 
«  .,.Baker City.....Baker City National Bank reported sinceamus 
© ,..Oswego........ Oswego Commercial & Savings Bank reported closing. 


Pa......Cochranton....Cochranton Savings Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Texas..Dublin.. ..... .First National Bank reported in liquidation. 



























CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from July No., page 77.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
N. Y. CiTy.Second National Bank..... ree “- aay , Actg. P.. "Rober ee * 
; { 00. ROBOTS. Locsdscvesgis rt 
«  ..Bank of the Metropolis...... -1E. C. Evans, Cas.... ..Theo. Rogers. 
Ds. ¢ ep Rs os boc dcnncunda Geor rere B. ey Pee .eeee Isaac W. White. 
#  .,Dollar Savings Bank........... oe a re J. Ogden Kern. 
# ..Knickerbocker Trust Co....... Robert Maclay, /....... Robert Maclay, Ac?’g. 
«  ,.United States Savings Bank.....John Hyslop, Sec...... Geo. A. Middlebrook. 
w ,.West Side Savings Bank.......Stephen G. Cook, P....... David S. Paige. 
ALA... .First National Bank, Mobile. .A. M. Quigley, Vv. Ppt bsida tc seer tees 
CoL....Rocky Mt. N. B., Central Chr. 2. Fac FORGE, Pec cetesises Frederick Kruse. 
1? 
Ga.....Georgia Security & B . ere Otis O. Smith, Cas........ Otis O. Smith, Ass¢, 
»  ,, Title Guarantee & ee: iC. H. Dorsett, P.......... Geo. A. Stone. 
See Exchange Bank, Belleflower....Geo. M. Carson, Cas....... J. E. Carson, 
«  ,.Clay City B’k’g ‘Co., Clay City. Weenel TEI, Poss cceeentca “ T. Evans. 
w  ..National Bank of Jerseyville a iy a se nig Ae ptt : 
- erseyville, GEMTER,; ALS. ccccet - ‘acavdece 
»  ,.First National Bank, Ottawa... Lorenzo Leland, Pistivaes H. M, Hamilton. 
IND .6 040 First Nat. Bank, Gas CRS venae B. F. Barze, aia aon C. E. Pritchard. 
« . Capital Nat b’k, Indianapolis..W. F. Churchman, Cas.... —........ 
" -Monon Bank, Monon Vapmiee's da 5... Fe TACO, CBB ici cseecc '.Chas. H. Baxter. 
Iowa. ..Graettinger Sairings ath om | M. F. Kerwick, P.......... E. S. Ormsby 
«#  ,,Citizens State Bank, As Ri Cam Fak ccicese George Beed. 
Hampton. } T. J. B. Robinson, Cas....G. G. Clemmer, 
w ..Northwood Banking Co, CS. Fis: BOM Piss os 600% K. Cleophas. 
Northwood. | K. Cleophas, V. P.........J. H. Willing. 
*., +e MR SO: SE AG, Re Narana, Ps vod J. A. L. Crookham, 
» ..Farmers Bank, Paton.......... Albert Head, PP... ..cccccess Mahlon Head. 
« . Farmers State Bank, Paullina. - = eases’ aime: oan R ee oy sini 
CMON F's cic-edcace m emin 
Kav. ...First National mag or L. B. Wheeler, V. P ...... C.E. Filey, 
er Fs Oe ee CM, 5s csc L. P. Davis, 
« . Exchange National ote ag Sel stay — ame eae i. Ae a Pg 
dorado. rown, Asst........J. D. Rearick. 
»  ..Dickinson Co. Bank, 1" Rerossage = e's hehe: kee eas 
nterprise. NG ee AT Pee 
«  ,..Everest State Bank, J. M. Robbins. BPE. AVEIRO TG 
verest. iN. F. Hess, CGS... ccccee Sam’! P. Zimmerman. 
«  ,.Hoisington State Bank, j D. W. Linder, P...... _+.W, W., Truxal. 
Hoisington. 1 C, W. Linder, Cas........R. C. Bailey. 
Ky.....Big Sandy N. B., Catlettsburg:J. B. Hatten, Cas....... ..M. H. Houston. 
EY First Nat. B’k, Lake Charles. ..George Lock, ?........... .A. J. Perkins. 
ME. .... Biddeford Nat. B’k, Biddeford. R. Jordan, * Seeisetaos: Luther Bryant.* 
« .,Foxborough N. B., Foxborough. Wes We CONE, Pe coc decs Chas. W. — 
» ..Norway Nat. Bank, Norway...C. N. Tubbs, Spe eeeene . 
«  ,.Norway Savings Bank , Norway.S. S. Stearns, FM icvaepaes 2 eeeeeeee i 
Mass...Globe Nat. Bank, Boston...... ee Oe fe ee Chas. O. Billings. 
# » ,.Old Boston Nat. Bank, Boston.T. F. Pratt, Asst. protem.. = ....4... 
” ig ae Nat. my toe Boston, a - Ly ni as Ms. geeowas 
" farren Nationa athaniel Symonds, 7?.....  ...4.... 
} ba Peabody. Franklin Osborn, V. P.....N. Symonds. 
Ce ee ee ee 1G. 1, Risk, Pin csscnns .s+.J. H. Root. 
MIcH...First National Bank, W. A. Rosenkrans, Cas....A.T. Nichols. 
Corunna. } W. F. Gallagher, Ass¢.....W. A. Rosenkrans. 
»  ,.Home Savings Bank, Detroit... Julius H. Haass, Cas..... John S. Schmittdiel. 


* Deceased. 








* 
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Bank and Place. Elected, ‘ « dn place of 
CR, EAE Re ae T. A. Goulden, Asst....... Jas. Bradley. 
»  ..First National Bank, Romeo...M. I, Brabb, 7?............John H. Brabb. 
Minn... Bank of Heron Lake, is _ pitz, See Rippelows J. N. McGregor. 
Sens Viakee Ps 2 votes. wadbawes 
: E. x: Grimes, Cas.......... J. S. Kibbey. 
Mo..... North __— Bank 14 ee are iteewne Alex. Gray. 
urlington Junction. ex. Gray, V. P....... eas (lo eae eiene 
«  ,.First er amp eat ee. ge ey "Albright, as nie = C. C. Burnett 
« ,.First Nationa n iberty... Daniel Hughes, ?......... arr 
«  ..Nodaway Valley Bank, \ Jas. B. Robinson, ?..... Theo. L. Robinson.* 
Maryville. } John T. Welch, Cas....... Jas. B. Robinson. ~ 
Mont ..Great Falls N. B., Great Falls..E. B. Weirick, Cas EERE Le H. B. Hill, Ac?’g. 
N rea i. pe irst pec m4 wi. Deen.” Re oe Blackford, 1B gaa e ie lg og 
merican Na maha Os. | EBs ohn e. 
«  ..Commercial B’k, Rising City...W. M. Ladd, Cas. eae a -..-.. Willis A, Baldwin. 
N.H... New Hampshire ei: Samuel C, Eastman, ?..... Sam’l S. Kimball. 
« ..Dartmouth National Bank, { Chas. P. Chase, V. ?...... = ........ 
Hanover. ) Perley R. Bugbee, oe Chas. P. Chase. 
“N. Y....Union Bank, Buffalo......... James Kerr, Cas........... Louis Stern. 
»  ..Second Nat. Bank, Cortland...E. A. Fish, V. P.......... C. F. Wickwire. 
«  ..First National a, oa a ee LE PEO John P. Colgrove. 
POOR. 7 in Fs WOES GHEE csc chnncces <i denviees 
P . First National Bank, Utica..... Chas. B. Rogers, V. P..... Edward Curran. 
OHIO. , Exchange Bank, Waynesville. .I. N. Harris, AR J. J Mosher. 
Phwicss Hazleton Nat. Bank, Hazleton.C. H. Lindemann, CasiceesAuM, Edy. * 
e . First National Bank, Pittsburz.F. H. Skelding, MOE. oc coe iseeuwns 
“ay. .. Freehold Bank, ed ; ean Bee A (edeaow o- ekeewwe 
RSD FSO hs WG Po Pactccdese ©. eebiccace 
« ..Wyoming N. B., Tunkhannock.John B. Fassett, & | Peer F, W. DeWitt. 
R, I..... Centreville N. B., co age .Geo. B. Waterhouse, Pica’. ektsece 
«  ..Centreville sates: asa aR Chee. Dts Picks aici Enos Lapham.* 
«# .,. Warwick Inst. gee cote Caen Dake 3 Enos Lapham.* 
en revi e. «Ft ee8e@ tee e eee 
“ . Coddington Sav. B’k, Newport. Lewis I. Simonson, 7..... Thos. Coggeshall. 
Texas.. First National Bank, Abilene..E. S. Kean, Cas........... E. H. Sintenis.* 
«  ..Iron City Nat. Bank, Llano....M. M. Hargis, V. P....... R. H. Laning. 
«  ,.First National Bank, Meridian. Jas. A. Cottingham, Asst... = ........ 
« ..State National Bank, x {> = oo Cas. ae F. M. Mabry. 
ernon., oungbloo nahi t Cee reer 
Whiivm Island Pond National Bank, Geo. H. Fitzgerald, Pavevne -E. C. Robinson.* 
Island Pond. { Nathan Hobson, V. P....Geo. H. Fitzgerald. 
, f Pa Bank of Halifax, cag ane William Leigh, ?......... R. Holt Easley. 
» _.,,Lynchburgh Nat. Bank , 
Sel ES Lynchburgh. } nee ve a P....W. A, Carpenter. 
«  ..Union Bank, Richmond....... pas Ns Baus oss ase: eewmawws 
W. Va. Bank of Berkeley Springs...... A. M. Mendenhall, Cas..... J. W. Alderton. 
WasH.. Browne Nat. Bank, Spokane...Arthur J. Shaw, Cas....... Theodore Reed. 
e ..Citizens Nat. Bank, Tacoma...A. V. Hayden, ‘Mer pevawes W. G. Hellar. 
Wis....State Bank, Boscobel.......... W. H, Pittman, Cas....... L. M. Parks, 
»  ..First Nat. Bank, Darlington...M. H. Michaelson, WOOT 6 oa eeees 
« ..First National _— ‘ 2 > Carle’ P... veambeene +L. Ra oe 
anesville. 8 Le 9 Pe red, 
; E. E. Bentley Pexset<iate G. Van Steenwyk. 
« ..Batavian Bank, = Cote M. B. Greenwood, CRS. sisi E. E. Bentley. 
*( Louis V. Bennett, 4ss¢....M. B. Greenwood. 
OnT....Ontario Bank, Toronto........ G. R. R. Cockburn, P....Sir W. P. Howland. 
N. B...Bank of eee Fredericton. J CE TERR cb ccccsckws Robert Inglis. 
«»  ..Bank of Nova Scotia, } 
«Fred tin E. Otavert, Agl...ccccccees T. B. Blair. 
sw k of Nova Re } " 
. Bank of Nov. “St, John, } T. B. Blair, Agt#. ........Geo. Sanderson. 
« ..Bank of Nova Scotia, Geo. Sanderson, Ag?...... W. P. Hunt. 


Woodstock. 
Nova S. Halifax B’k’g Co., Springhili...E. B. Fairbanks, 4ctg. Agt.H. H. Archibald. 


*Deceased. 
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PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


. Washington .. OnE ay ae & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 1333 F St. 
r. 


. Helphenstine, resident partner. 


Augusta........ Germania Savings Institution will be started soon. 

. Bloomington... Monitor Savings & Loan Ass'n; capital, $50,000,000. In- 
corporators: G. M. Smith, : A. Miller, H. J. Chesher, 
J. C. Cole. 

.Columbus...... Hon. P. H. McCormack will be president of the new bank 


started at Columbus ; capital, $100,000. 


..Petersburg..... Gustaff a others have organized the Pike County 


State 


.Coon Rapids...State Savings Bank; capital, $20,000. A. Dixon, President ; 


Edw. MeDonald, Vice-President; J. Kendrick, Cashier. 


..Des Moines....Consolidated Savings yoga capital, $200,000. Incor- 


porators: Charles Rose, G. | Chaimbatiain, Walter L. 
Gamp, A. W. Krith, C. H. Marsh, Frank Cummins. 


. Baltimore...... New bank starting with $100,000 capital. Those interested 


are Jas. R. Wheeler, T. W. Marriott, J. F. Ely, J. J. 
Waltz, John Martin, Jordan Stabler, and others. 


.. Newton Centre. Newton Centre Trust Co. Dwight Chester, President; W., 


Dresser, Treasurer. 
Liberal ........ Exchange Bank; capital, $5,000. Incorporators: G. W. and 
aldwin. . 


e Ze 


» s OMRODR. 555. 0 Central Investment Co.; capital, $50,000, Incorporators: H. 


P. Merrill, Jos. P. Wagner. 


. Cleveland...... Guardian Trust Co. John F. Whitelaw, President ; J. H.Wade, 


Vice-President ; E. W. Oglebay, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Philadelphia.... North Broad Safe Deposit and Storage Co.; ae $25,000. 
Incorporators : ‘: Clark Miller, Frank D , Fayette 
R. Buell, Geo, E. Campbell, Robert G.. Magee, George 
M. Miller. 


.-Milwaukee..... New German bank will be established on the west side. 


George Brumder and Gustav Wollaeger, interested. 
5 


DEATHS. 


Brown.—On July 26, aged seventy-seven years, JOHN J. BROWN, President of 
First National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


BrYANT.—On July 4, aged seventy-three years, LUTHER BRYANT, President of 
Biddeford National Bank, Biddeford, Me. 

Jones.—On July 19, aged sixty-five years, E. P. JoNEs, President of First 
National Bank, Findlay, O. 

MONTAGUE.—On July /24, aged sixty-four years, GEORGE MONTAGUE, President 
of Second National Bank, New York City. 

MOULTON.—On July 23, aged eigh gg years, JOHN C, MOULTON, President 
of Laconia National Bank, Laconia, N. 

VAIL.—On July 20, aged seventy-seven years, D. M. VAIL, President of New 
Brunswick Savings Bank, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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